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RE: HOSPITAL PROJECTS 
A PREGNANT SUBJECT 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO we published “Building Types 
Study No. 67” on hospitals and public health centers. 
The response, even for the rECoRD’s unusually re- 
sponsive readership, was startling. 

“ .. this material will go far toward raising the 
standards of design of these important buildings,” 
wrote U. S. Surgeon General Thomas Parran. “A 
top-flight job, not only for the architectural profession 
but the public health profession,” wrote Executive 
Secretary Atwater of the American Public Health 
Association. “We are now constructing a number of 
health centers,” wrote the Texas State Health Officer. 
“We have been considering architectural questions 
in connection with a proposed building,” wrote Dean 


Reed of Johns Hopkins. 


WHEN WE COUNTED them up, the post- 
man had delivered 63 letters, and re- 
quests for 359 additional copies of that 
issue. Compliments, thanks, and con- 
crete word of medical buildings now in 
progress all over the United States. 
In dollars and cents it adds up to this: 
Dodge Reports for the first two months 
of the year show 902 hospitals for a total of $23,993,- 
000 — actually 608 more projects, $11,674,000 more 


Workbook for architect-engineers now 


busy with Current and V-Day Building 


investment than in 1942’s first quarter. And that’s 
only part of the picture, for Dodge Reports of V-Day 
projects show 316 hospitals now in designing stage to 
be built when peace comes, and to cost $90,253,000. 
These V-Day hospitals, by the way, are the “why” of 
the “Hospital of Tomorrow” feature that will appear 
in the rEcorD for May. 








SUM UP and you have three significant 
facts. First, the RECORD’s undeviating 
service to architect-engineers in terms of WA 
work currently on their boards. Second, ;:; mt 
the REcoRD’s sheer editorial usefulness, BS 

as it shows up time and time again in 

spontaneous reader response. Third, the record 
amount of building being done today, and the sizable 
number of V-Day projects now actually in designing 
stage. 

















Fifteen new advertisers joined forces with the 
RECORD in January and February. The reEcorp’s ad- 
vertising gain over the same two months of 1942 was 
1214 per cent, against losses of 164% per cent and 
29% per cent respectively by the other two publica- 
tions in the field. For all the “reasons why,” write . . . 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























For TWENTY YEARS we have URGED our advertisers to 
use only Product Descriptive copy. Buyers and Specifiers now 


habitually LOOK for advertising in Thomas Publications 


PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Is More Vital Now Than Ever! 
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MEMBER ABC 


THOMAS’ REGISTER 


For Thirty-Three Years industry's 
larger buyers and specifiers have 
habitually relied upon “’T7.R.’’ Its 
never half equalled advertising pat- 
ronage has been built solely upon 
definitely measurable results. 


Complete lists of all sources for any 
product, and 20,269 product de- 
scriptive advertisements by 5,292 
advertisers in the current edition 
make THOMAS' REGISTER the 
most completely satisfying "Where 
to Buy" Guide available anywhere. 








INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 

















CCA MEMBER NBP 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


For Nine Years operating men in the 
larger plants in all industries have 
been using Industrial Equipment 
News as the spot to look for their 
current operating requirements and 
to keep posted on current product 


information. 


More than 800 product information 
items in each issue have established 
Industrial Equipment News as indus- 
try's leading and most complete 
source for current product news and 
information. 





COMPLETE DETAILS ON REQUEST 








Thomas Publishing Company, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Power Engineers 


Give Clues to Making 
Ads Specific and 
War - Useful 


As POWER PLANT ENGINEERING'S staff 
continues its on-the-job talks with engineer- 
readers —of which the accompanying Mil- 
waukee report is typical—we see a mounting 
need for advertising copy that answers many 
wartime problems of operation and mainte 
nance; that “serves” as well as “sells.” 


How successfully many of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING’S advertisers are meeting to- 
day's challenge to make their messages specific 
and war-useful is seen by recent headlines 
such as: “How To Care For V-Belts,” “It’s 
Time To Be a Crank About Motor Care.” 
“How Welding Fittings Speed Up Piping For 
War Production,” “Factors Affecting Wartime 
“How To 
Avoid Shutdowns on Overworked Steam En 
gines,” and “Careful Maintenance Will Keep 
Your Steam Pumps On the Job.” 


Efficiency of Condenser Tubes.” 


You can probably step up the value of your 
wartime power equipment advertising by mak 
ing a few nearby calls on the men who use 
your products. These men are not general 


management executives, but engineers trained 
for the job of selecting and operating boilers, 
stokers, motors, engines, piping, wiring, etc. 
Informal chats with as few as five of these 
men will help you prepare copy that is timely 
and informative. Ask for latest copy of 
on-the-job interview bulletin, “Here’s where | 
need help.” It is based on actual field calls 
by POWER PLANT ENGINEERING'S staff; 
provides a cross-section of the many problems 
faced by power engineers. 


Let POWER PLANT ENGINEERING help 
speed useful information about the application, 
operation and conservation of your power 
equipment to more than 20,300 active power 
engineers. It reaches many plants and men 
dificult to enter and see under wartime re- 
strictions. Its intensified tell-how editorial 
content and supplementary wartime circula- 
tion are doubling its value as an instrument 
of service to the power industry. First forms 
for May close April 17; send space reserva- 
tions and copy promptly. 


ee Wartime operating schec 
ules bring many problems or 
the care of motor windings anc 
bearings. The practical tip 
coming from manufacturers 
have been a big help in keeping 
our more than 1000 ‘plant mo- 
tors humming . . . Overloaded 
electric feeder lines is another 
worry we are up against. If pro- 
duction continues to mount, we 
may need to stagger part of 
the load. Will be glad to know 
about the experiences of other 
plants on this matter. » b 


1. A. J—Maintenance Enginees 
Food Products Plant, Milwauke' 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ “Out West—Where a New Industrial Market 
Booms,” by Edward R. Halperin, account execu- 
tive, The McCarty Company, Los Angeles. The 
frst of a series of articles recording the phenom- 
enal development of the Pacific Coast area as a 
producer of and market for industrial goods. 
This factual study will be of unusual interest and 
value to industrial marketers in organizing plans 
for this vast new market. 


@ “How Micro Switch Attained Its Objective,” 
by John J. Lawler, vice-president, J. R. Hamil- 
ton Advertising Agency, Chicago. The Micro 
Switch Corporation has been one of the most 
spectacular of recent American business suc- 
cesses. In less than a decade this company has 
become the subject of comment in _ business 
drcles throughout the country. This revealing 
aticle tells how advertising, through sound 
agency-advertiser _ relationship, made this 
achievement possible. 


@“Eclipse Aviation’s Five-Year Institutional 
Campaign,” by S. H. Webster, chief, Technical 
Data Section, Eclipse Aviation Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Bendix, N. J. 
Here's the story of an advertising campaign 
started back in 1939 to establish the company’s 
position as leader in the aviation accessory field. 
It is being accomplished by giving the industry 
and its thousands of newcomers a new concep- 
tion of the importance of aviation accessories by 
advertising the products—not the company. 


®@ The May issue will carry a complete report 
of the NIAA Philadelphia regional conference 
being held April 8. See page 122. 


Published monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
by Advertising Publications, Inc., at 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, U.S.A. Telephone Delaware 1337. New 
York Offices: 330 W. Forty-Second St. Telephone: 
Br. 9-6432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
Garfield Bldg. Single copies, 20 cents, except 
October 25th issue, which is not sold separately. 
Subscription, U. S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 

ign subscription, $2.50 a year. Entered as sec- 
ond class matter December 22, 1936, at the post- 
: ay Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 
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I like graphic presentation like 
this. This whole ad lends it- 
self to quick assimilation. 





"Three €" ISOLATORS 



































Interesting presentation of |§This ad reminds me t 


facts vital to every company Supply House has be 
beneficial ingtitution 
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ROA TUBE ond EQUIPMENT 
DISTRIBUTOR 

















story in connection with i interi tractive photographs, 
i makes us all look forv 


RCA’s interest in doing the i 
best possible service job at i i the day when we can! 
this time. build that sort of thin : 


; R&IE is acap- 
‘able outfit. 
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9g ‘I like graphic presentations’ 


BRICKBATS 
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bi ad does nothing for me’’. 
Thi one adds nothing to my knowledge’. 
"Ca t see what makes it work’. 
D in't recognize this one as an ad’. 
L on't think this ad does justice to fluores- 
ant lighting”. 

” t get it”. 


fecent surveys conducted by, large elec- 
u manufacturers show that Electrical World 
preferred paper among the top industrial 
Mrical engineers like Mr. English. As a pub- 
tion of applied electrical engineering, Elec- 
World is the ideal medium for the exchange 
among electrical men in America’s “super 
ts", utilities, etc. No wonder informative ad- 
gleans a golden harvest through this 
background and active readership. 
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says T. O. ENGLISH 


SENIOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING BUYER 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Guest Reviewer of Advertising in 
Electrical World for February 20, 1943 


No. 29 OF A SERIES 


As an engineer, T. O. English is interested in seeing clear, graphic 
pictures of what makes your product what you say it is. As an 
important cog in the buying organization of one of the largest 
purchasers and industrial users of electrical equipment in the 
nation, he wants to know what you're selling — quickly. 


It is not unusual for him to arrive on some workday morning 
with a corps of engineers and a pocket full of order numbers and 
purchase the major electrical equipment for a rectifier station or 
rolling mill. Purchases for one day have totaled as much as 
twenty-seven million dollars. 1942 purchases, by Mr. English, 
have exceeded one hundred million dollars. 


He has been involved in the issuance of over 26,500 purchase 
orders amounting to millions of dollars, and has been instrumental 
in the training of men as District Purchasing Agents for the 
Defense Plant Corporation, a Government agency. 


Advertising men might well sharpen their pencils and take 
notes on what Mr. English has to say about advertisers getting 
down to facts about their products. As he puts it, “There is never 
a dull moment in our job, and we haven’t the time for dull 
advertising.” 


If you would like members of your staff to have a copy of this and previous 
reviews, reprints are available by writing the Market Research Department 


of Electrical World, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 





Here’s the Plus 


Modern packaged 
design of great new 
Allis-Chalmers 
Standard Load Center 
Unit Substations 
gives you 6 important 
new wartime and 


peacetime advantages! 1 it 








ALLIS-CHAIMERS sso Oye] 


This ad is very interesting and easily understood. I like the idea 
of sequential pictures and diagrams. 
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[. is of immediate importance to every 
manufacturer interested in the Plumbing, 
Heating and Air Conditioning industry that 
he appraise not only his present position, but 
his post-war plans. One of the main reasons 
is that the fast-moving war picture has now 
reached the point where “War as Usual” is 
out. Why? Because of three factors: (1) 
the growing emphasis on post-war planning 
as reflected by Congressional activities and 
the general understanding that winning the 
war is not enough, (2) approaching “satur- 
ation” points on certain implements of war, 
and (3) the rising importance of the home 
front. 


The significance of saturation points for 
war items is recognizable when specific and 
publicly announced production figures are 
studied. Notice the astounding current pro- 
duction of some war items, as listed in the 
next column. 








Pay tay 
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This is part of Bulletin No. 2 of DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING’s post-war planning series 
which, in months to come, will probe all 
phases of important questions facing the 
Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning in- 
dustry. Have you received your copy? 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, through its ex- 


tensive services and facilities, has assumed the 


The rising importance of the home fron 
is now recognized by Washington. Direct war 
production itself, as well as maintenance of 
public health and morale, depends upon re. 
pair and replacement of essential civilian fg. 
cilities. This factor is already apparent in 
the present Government insistence on quick, 
volume manufacture of stokers. 


During the month of February, according 
to a public statement by Undersecretary of 
War, American industry produced: 


Machine Guns .................. 150,000 
Sub-machine Gums .............. 134,000 
High Explosive Shells........... 1,932,000 
Bombs of all sizes............... 419,000 
Aireraft Cannons ................. 8.000 
Anti-aircraft Gums ................ 2,000 
Weapon-bearing Combat Vehicles... . . 7,800 
Small Arms Cartridges...... 1,244,000,000 
WD 0.06508 606000036006 4640455 0 
RE THE: oc cee csewinonancner 28,000 
Anti-tank Guns ................... 2,000 
Marching Shoes (pairs)......... 5,000,000 


Production restrictions have been released 
in some degree from fixture fittings and trim, 
boilers, stoves, pumps, water systems parts, 
and repair parts of other kinds. Production 
of essential items for the home front is now 
becoming as important as production for the 
fighting fronts. Headlines of the last few 
days further emphasize this by calling atten- 
tion to approximately 300 civilian lines on 
which production must be increased or re- 
sumed. 


So that you may be ahead of the parade 
and so that you may cooperate to the utmost 
in the national war effort, you are urged to 
inventory your facilities and matching oppor- 
tunities now. As a starter, consider the 
questions on the next page. 
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job of analyzing the post-war field for the 








industry which it serves. 
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You Avswenr? 


est Your Strength 


Test your strength in relation to the post-war period and in relation to your present market. How 
many of the following questions can you answer? Your planning for the remainder of the war and for the 
post-war period involves, first of all, a self-inventory of your facilities and your position. The questions 
below are designed to assist you to make such an inventory. If you can answer “yes” to all of these 
questions, your company is in an excellent position. If you can answer nine in the affirmative, your com- 
pany’s position is good. If less than that, immediate action is called for. 


Do you have war contracts? Yes.......... Have you greatly improved your product to 

Dnade ee aes meet conditions and competition of today 
. and the post-war period? Yes....... No.....+: 

Will these contracts continue through 1943? 

ER ee nee Pk suas cue ees ‘ Have you developed new products for re- 


lease to the plumbing and heating in- 


If your contracts are due to expire soon dustry as soon as you get back into civilian produc- 
3 will they be renewed, or will you be able sion? Yes...... a 
to switch your production to some other war prod- 
ucts such as airplane parts, ship parts and similar Do your plans include utilization of new 
items? Yes...... : teenie ‘ raw materials, such as magnesium, alumi- 
; num and plastics, which will be available in large 
Are you still in production on prewar prod- quantities? Yes...... a ORY A 
4 ucts for essential repairs and replacements? 
. « Peaé war ‘ Assuming that you are enabled or encour- 
10 aged to produce civilian plumbing and 
Can you swing quickly into production on heating goods in large volume, are you adequately 
& your civilian products? Yes.......... fortified in all of the following classifications: fac- 
ee ° tory space; factory personnel; tools and dies; sales 
. organization; dealer organization? eee . 
Have you been able to improve or main- aera : 
6 tain your goodwill with plumbing and 
heating contractors through continuance of service Have you effective sales and advertising 
or through explanatory communications making plans to market the full post-war produc- 
clear the reason for your inability to continue serv- tion capacity of your company? POs 6s ssc 
ice to them? Yes..... os eee en TN Sa 0 ee 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING Magazine and DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY, with 53 years of publishing experi- 
ence as a background, stand ready to aid manufacturers interested in the Plumbing, Heating and Air Conditioning industry. Let us 
help you with your basic planning. Our advertising pages are available for translating your basic planning into effective action. Write 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS, 1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
















x is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 


restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either. ... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ...By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. to 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long.... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 









BY HIS. DEEDS - 
MEASURE YOURS 








The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 
has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 

A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! 





EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 





CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA 
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| FE hy does MODERN INDUSTRY have such phenomenal 





readership? 





“M.I.” shows management men how 


to plan successfully for POSTWAR CONDITIONS 
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To handle the unparalleled job of war production, American 
industry’s management men are under terrific strain. Yet... 
crowding into their overworked minds . . . interrupting their 
sleep . . . are gnawing questions: What about after the war? 
What will happen then? What can I do about it? What can 
I do about it NOW? Answers to those questions are a life- 
and-death matter to private enterprise. A life-and-death 
matter to prosperity. Work for men and capital must go on 
after the war . . . must be planned for by every American 
manufacturer before the war ends. 


This grim necessity is the fourth big reason why MODERN 
INDUSTRY is so carefully read by management men through- 
out American industry. Every issue carries articles that 
help these men lay plans for coping effectively with post- 
war problems. Articles like the big story in the July 15th 
issue, “Postwar Boom, or Slump?” The August 15th edi- 
torial, “Can We Meet the Postwar Challenge?’’ The Sep- 
tember 15th editorial, “A Soldier Looks at Postwar Plan- 
ning”, and the article, “Salvaging Your Distribution System” 

so needful for postwar advantage. The October 15th 





THE MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL METHODS 
AND POLICY FOR TODAY AND 40X 


- 





article, “British and U. S. Roles in Postwar World”. The 
November 15th article, “Wanted: Blueprint of Future”. 
The December 15th editorial, “The Postwar Challenge to 
Industry”. The January 15th article, “When the War Ends”. 
The February 15th articles, “Inviting Ideas for Tomorrow”, 
and “On the 40-X Front”. The March 15th article, “Finding 
New Uses for 40-X”’. 

Added to these in each issue are pages and pages of new 
ideas, many of which can be put to postwar use. News 
interpretation that guides sound thinking on events and 
trends that will influence postwar conditions. New equip- 
ment and methods of production that will help meet postwar 
competition. New materials, improved materials, old mate- 
rials revamped, that will find wide application in postwar 
markets. New developments in plant policies that will fit into 
postwar operation. Labor’s position in the postwar picture. 
Government planning and action for postwar effect. 

Do you begin to see why MODERN INDUSTRY is so care- 
fully scanned, page by page, by more than 50,000 manage- 
ment men in more than 31,500 of America’s largest manu- 
facturing plants, responsible for approximately 89% of the 
total U. S. production? 


MODERN INDUSTRY, 347 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 
CLEVELAND: Union Commerce Building; Cu1caco: 20 No. 
Wacker Drive; SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post Street; Los 
ANGELES: 1709 W. 8th Street; PHILADELPHIA: 220 South 
16th Street; ATLANTA: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building. 


REGULAR FEATURES IN MODERN INDUSTRY: 


Better Distribution 
Economic Conditions 


News Interpretation 
Employer-Employee Relations 


*New Trends Opinion 
Government & Industry On Industry's Battlefront 
Postwar Planning Labor Trends 


Ideas at Work 
Men & Jobs 
More Output 


The Voice of Industry 
We the Readers 
New (Industrial) Films 


* Will be discussed in the next advertisement of this series. 
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Make MODERN INDUSTRY your base advertising coverage for the manufacturing industries 


THAN 50,000 COPIES IN MORE THAN 31,500 PLANTS 












Number 2 in a series of advertisements devoted 
to stimulating postwer planning action now! 













HOW TO SELL THE 
IN POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION | 


W By “'‘profit’’ construction we mean the facilities of 
production and _ distribution — factories, warehouses, 
docks, terminals, garages, office buildings, department 
stores, power plants and railroads. If these facilities 
are efficient, costs of production and distribution go 
down and standards of living go up. If they are 
inefficient, costs go up and living standards go down. 
For the higher the cost the lower the sales volume. 
And fewer sales mean less production and therefore 
fewer jobs. 

Therefore to keep postwar living standards high 
our obsolete production and _ distribution facilities 
must be modernized. This can be done only if business 
is permitted to save enough out of current profits to 
do the job. Present tax laws will not allow this. So 
we suggest that you ask your Congressman to permit 
business to accumulate this necessary ‘“‘seed money.” 
We'll be glad to send you a booklet that tells how 
you can develop this approach to postwar prosperity 
in your own advertising. 


10 














* The emphasis in current postwar construction planning is on public wo 
This planning is necessary and desirable. But there has been comparatiy, 
little planning of construction for “profit” .* 

Construction men are deeply concerned about this situation. They fee] 
should be doing something about it. One contractor we talked to summed = 
their dilemma when he said: “Sound, intelligent merchandising is the key to 
the whole postwar construction situation. But we don’t know what to do about it’, 

But another contractor had this to say: “We are going to sell our services }y 
calling attention to antiquated buildings and stressing the necessity for replacing 
them with modern structures. We will point out that the war has developed 
more efficient manufacturing techniques; that production costs have been greath 
reduced through proper planning of production lines, which in turn depen 
upon the design and construction of the building.” 4. 

In short, this far-sighted builder plans to sell, not only his ability to do th 
work, but also the lower production costs and higher profits that mode 
manufacturing facilities make possible. 

Multiply him by thousands. Then imagine the pressure these thousands cou 
apply to the stimulation of postwar construction if they were properly equip 
to do the job. 

So we asked about 25 of our readers this question: What information do j 
need to sell the profit in new construction? Here is a summary of their repli 














1. Information on how mechanized construction equipment saves 
owner money and construction time and therefore cuts the cost of inves 
ment in new structures. 


2. Data on how the intelligent use of building materials, lighting, hex 
ing, plumbing and ventilating equipment has been instrumental in cuttin 
costs of operation and maintenance; have helped to increase employ 
efficiency; have promoted better customer and public relations. 


3. Examples of lowered production or distribution costs made possibl 
by modern design and construction “know-how.” 


“Give us this type of information and we'll be able to do a real job of sellin 
prospective owners,” remarked an engineer for a construction firm. 

Here’s why you'll benefit from providing such information to engineers a 
contractors. First, you'll add thousands of non-salaried salesmen to your sti 
For you don’t sell your products until someone first sells the need for as 
structure. Second, by helping these men get more business you'll build a prvi 
able backlog of good will that will come in mighty handy when the war is ove 

You might, for example, prepare a booklet that tells why your product a 
tributes materially to lowering production or distribution costs and thereh 
increases profits for the owner. You probably have plenty of examples right 
your own files. Then offer the booklet to engineers and contractors in yo 
advertising. 

We'll be glad to send you a complete list of the suggestions we've developed 
through interviews with our readers. Write to A. E. Paxton, Manager. 


1943—HUGE CONSTRUCTION YEAR 


Quantities of construction materials, equipment, tools, parts and supplies ne 

ty 1943 will approach, if not exceed, 1942's record volume. Continental U. 
construction” will recede about one third. But this decrease will be substantial 
offset by: (1) lend lease; (2) new American base construction abroad; (' 
deliveries to our armed forces; (4) adaptation of construction men and ¢ 
struction products to shipbuilding. For a detailed report on the outlook } 


1943 construction use the coupon. 
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Here's sever reasons why: 
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“different” types of work. 
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1, Gives you a quick picture of engineered 
construction as an integrated market. 


» Presents a “snapshot” view of the functions 
‘y* (job interests) of engineers and contractors. 
3 Explains why these job functions apply to 


4 Tells why construction men can do so many 


s Shows graphically that all construction prod- 


this New Booklet Will Help You 


projects. 





6. Offers a statistical summary of the mobility 
and variety of this market. 
7. Gives you potent facts to use in recom- 
mending schedules. 
This booklet was prepared to give you a 
simplified picture of this market —how and 
where your products apply. 
We'll be glad to send it to you free without 
obligation. Just use the coupon below: 
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“What Engineers and Contractors 
Wont to Know About Installed 
Equipment."’ A new series of field 
reports, based on personal inter- 
views with subscribers. Reports 
include campaign and copy ideas 
from men who specify and buy 
installed equipment for engineered 
buildings (industrial, public, com- 
mercial). 

















struction, Army and Navy projects, 






Projects of $500,000 and over. 
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*‘What Equipment Users Want From 
You."’ Number 13 in the now com- 
pleted series of interviews with 
users of construction equipment, 
who are now faced with mainte- 
nance and operation difficulties. 
In these reports they tell what in- 
formation they need from manu- 
facturers to keep theit machinery 
rolling. 





The readers of these publicctions are a tremendous influence in the selection 
of products used in the construction of engineered projects — highways, rail- 
reads, bridges, engineered buildings, mass housing, airports, sanitation con- 
shipyords and pipelines. Weekly job 
thecks show paid subscribers for these magazines working on 95% of these 





“Engineers ond Contractors Tell 
What They Want to Know About 
Building Products."" This booklet 
contains helpful copy ideas from 
men who specify, approve and 
buy building materials. It also. 
includes a handy check chart for 
preparing productive and effective 
advertising. 


Send me: — 


Boar 


A. E. Paxton, Manager 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Here are reports of personal inter- 
views with construction men. They're 
faced with tough war problems — 
material, manpower and equipment 
shortages, training green hands, pri- 
ority headaches, new and perplex- 
ing engineering and construction 
techniques. They need all the in- 
formation you can give them. And 
in these reports they tell specifically 
what find of information they need. 
By providing this needed informa- 
tion now when it’s most needed 
you'll build a backlog of good will 
that will pay off in future orders. 
These reports are free. Use the 
coupon below. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


[] Mai Fi Pays To Sell Engineered Construction Across the 


““What Engineers and Contractors Want to Know About 
Installed Equipment.’’ 


Know About Building Products.’’ 
[] “What Equipment Users Want From You Today."’ 


ee “The Construction Outlook For 1943.’ 


| “Post War Planning IV,"’ a new report. 
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Company 
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Tell your Story 
“INDUSTRY | 
ABROAD eé 


Join the ranks of American manufacturers who are 
awake to the importance of the growing industrial 
market overseas. 





They know what export will mean in the 
future and that now is the time to start 
“selling.” 


One way this awareness is shown is the increased use 
of American Exporter’s specialized INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLEMENT—published in English and Spanish 
editions for circulation among industrial plants over- 
seas, with general industrial news, information and 
advertising. 


In English — for the British Empire, including Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, 
the British Isles, British West Indies 
and Newfoundland, also to Hawaii, 
Egypt, Belgian Congo, etc. 


In Spanish — for all Latin American markets includ- 
ing Puerto Rico. 

COVERING OVER 36,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

OF ALL TYPES IN ALL OPEN EXPORT MARKETS 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT, (Secci6on Técnica in 
Spanish), now in its third year, is bound, as a distinc- 
tive section, in those copies of American Exporter 
going to key business firms, industrial supply houses, 
machinery importers and sales agencies and to indus- 
trial plants. 
Also copies of INDUSTRIAL SUPPLEMENT, by 
itself, are mailed each month to manufacturing plants 
and work shops additional to those who receive the 
entire magazine. 

Published by 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


World's Largest Export Journal 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Sound Business Advice 


by Phil Hanna 

















PHIL HANNA 
Business Editor of The Chicago Sun 


Phil Hanna has been bank examiner, 
real estate agent, big town financier, 
writer for the Wall Street Journal, and 
editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. But his most interesting 
experience, he reports, was when he 
was “literally a one-man bank.” He 
shoveled the snow from the walks in 
the morning, built the fire in the stove, 
went for the mail, posted the ledger 
and made the loans. That’s really 
learning business the hard way! 











Every day 
in The Chicago Sun 


All up and down “The Street” they 
know and respect Phil Hanna. They 
trust his careful conservatism. Put 
faith in his sound economic horse sense. 
Follow his opinions regularly in The 
Chicago Sun. 

Scores of these readers even go so 
far as to call him the “‘best business 
editorin the country today—bar none.” 

Many a businessman acts on Phil 
Hanna’s advice just as he would on 
the advice of his own economic counsel. 

Men‘ of Phil Hanna’s caliber have 
contributed much to the reader respect 
and reader response which have made 
The Sun America’s eleventh largest 
morning newspaper and which have 
changed the entire advertising picture 


in the Chicago market. 





THE BRANHAM COMPANY, National Representatives: 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 


Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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\X JE DON’T SAY that it 
could go on that way... 


for it’s basically the richness of our editorial matter 
that makes THE IRON AGE attractive to both our 
many discerning advertisers and readers as well. But 
the advertising alone would make any single issue 
worth many times its purchase price to the key man- 
agement and production men of American metal- 
working. 

TAKE THESE CONSECUTIVE PAGES of the 
issue at hand as this advertisement is written—that 
of February 18th. On the first inside page, Bethle- 
hem offers the “best known substitute for tinplate 
. . . Bonderized black plate . . 
for early delivery” . . . glad news for certain harassed 


. available in quantity 


purchasing agents. 

ON THE VERY NEXT PAGE, Quaker Chem- 
ical offers—in restrained, convincing words—new 
water solutions that are highly successful on cutting 
jobs. Then Warner & Swasey report in full detail 


Lra 





fiad--. 


OUR READERS WOULD STILL FIND THEIR F.F.J.* 
A RICH VEIN OF FRESH, USABLE INFORMATION 





one of their Awards for Victory given for a simple 


shim gage idea that speeds job setting on machin- 
ing faces of pieces of varying length. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL follows with a 
down-to-earth spread headed, “10 Ways YOU and 
WE Can Help Speed Victory.” Then Carborundum, 
detailing new wheels, cartridge rolls, and discs .. . 
“3 New Ways to Speed Output.” And then West- 
inghouse, with a clever ad telegraphing the story 
of the “De-ion” circuit breaker. 

NOTE THE HARD-WORKING helpfulness of 
these ads . . . note the variety of metalworking prob- 
lems tackled . . . note the high quality of their 
execution. That builds readership, too. And _ it’s 
habit-forming. 

PLACE YOUR OWN advertising bere, and you're 
bound to be better known, better bought, now or 
later, whenever your name comes up for decision by 
the 100,000 key men who say yes or no in American 
metalworking. 


*"Favorite Family Journal,” per Art Dix, “Fatigue Cracks” column in THE IRON AGE, 





A Chilton & Publication 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 























x & An Conditioning 


ADDS SPEED AND QUALITY TO 


ORDNANCE PRODUCTION: 


The June issue of HEATING and VENTI- 
LATING will be one of the most effective 
media in which to get recognition for instal- 
lations and equipment in Ordnance Plants. 
HEATING and VENTILATING has _pub- 
lished more valuable information on air 
conditioning, heating and ventilating for war 


plants than any other publication, and the 


Geatured in JUNE 
HEATING and 
VENTILATING 


Photo Courtesy O.W.I. 
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June issue will be another milestone in this” 
record of achievement. An advertisement in” 


this important issue will gain prestige for’ 


your equipment, and focus attention on what 


it has accomplished, or can accomplish, for 4 


Ordnance HEATING | and 
VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette St., New York. 


Production. 
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grasps a complicated flow sheet... 
and understands the merits of your product 


READ BY MEN WHOSE 
PECIFIC ATIONS STICK 


OBUs mal Com 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


———, 


f * 


AMALYTICAL EDTNON 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


—_NEWS- 


THOM ON f the Am wrison Che mice) Society mi 
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HIS MAN absorbs the meaning of 

an intricate data sheet just as 
easily as the average person figures 
out a simple road map. 


He is an executive, engineer, chemist 
or production chief in the Chemical 
Process Industries. 


Right now any one of these men may 
be running an undercover search for 
the very grade of raw materials your 


new process will deliver. 


“That's fine,” “but this man 
thinks and talks a mighty technical 


language. Will he see my story?” 


you say, 


Yes, see it and act on it, too~—if it’s 
placed in the right spot. And that’s 
in the three magazines edited in his 
language, for him—the magazines he 


reads. They are shown on this page. 


This man is always looking for new 
ways of doing things. He gets some 
of his best help from advertising. 


If your product or process can de- 


liver—he'll listen—and he'll specify. 


Automatic Audience 
Selection 

Which “man” 

in the Chemical Process Industries? 

You can select your audience through 


do you want to reach 


the publications shown on this page. 
You can appeal to engineering- 
minded men in the Industrial 
Edition of Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry. You can reach laboratory 
workers in the Analytical Edition of 
the same publication. You can talk 
to news-minded men through the 
NEWS magazine. 

Whichever you select, you will be 
talking to men who think in engi- 
neering and chemical terms, yet 
specify in simple words—men who 
are often not available to salesmen 
—men who will be led to your prod- 
uct through advertising alone. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERS CHEMISTRY 


332: WEST .42"° STREET. 
CLEVELAND: 1133 Leader Bldg. 


sHICAGO: 310 S. Michigan Ave. 


‘PAULADELPAAs 12 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 









DIG YOUR FOX-HOLES NOW 
for POST-WAR MARKETS 
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REACH THE MEN WHO ARE ACTIVE TODAY AND likely 
WHO ARE PLANNING NOW FOR POST-WAR HIGHWAYS AND AIRPORTS! ead 
mance 

adequ 

The readers of ROADS AND STREETS today are the engineers ; a 7 

at i 

yi working for Uncle Sam in the Army, the Navy, the Air Forces imagii 

C-C-A constructing necessary roads and airports, landing fields and run- passes 

ways. Also, the state, city, and county engineers who must keep yet it 

hoe er gans | 

traffic lanes open and as well maintained as war limitations allow. ag 

The contractor readers are those who are active under priorities and =! 


the necessary construction work at this time. The editorial feature | .. No 


of greatest interest to our contractor readers at this time is “Con- dresse 


. . . . . iS bur 
struction Equipment Maintenance” presented as a war-time service. 




















R ing to 

As soon as the war emergency is over these contractors will be oo 

buyers of new and improved equipment. no m: 

Write, wire or telephone after 

for details shriek 

NEVER HAS READER INTEREST BEEN GREATER THAN IT IS TODAY—READER the m 
INTEREST GAINED AND HELD BY VIGOROUS, AUTHORITATIVE EDITORIAL POLICY. his oj 
the c1 

them, 

ROADS AND STREETS to the 

Gillette Publishing Co. assidu 

330 S. Wells St., Chicago stanti: 

Publishers of WATER WORKS & SEWERAGE, CAMINOS Y CALLES, POWERS’ ROAD & STREET CATALOG tellige 
Cleveland New York Los Angeles better 
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Outline for Postwar Planning 


A guide for putting your house in order now so that post- 


war conditions may be met with full profit possibilities 


@ BACK OF ALL the noise and 
clamor, the patriotic blaring of 
trumpets, and the polysyllables of the 
economists, there is a single, sound 
principle of postwar planning which 
deserves greater emphasis than it is 
likely to get. Like most of the po- 
tent truths of life there is little ro- 
mance and lots of hard work in any 
adequate recognition of this principle. 
It is so prosaic, so homely, so simple, 
that it carries no vivid appeal to the 
imagination. The average sloganeer 
passes it by with barely a glance; 
yet it is one of the most useful slo- 
gans today that has ever been writ- 
ten: ““Put your house in order now.” 
Six plain Anglo-Saxon words, but 
what a wallop they pack! 

No stronger adjuration can be ad- 
dressed to the industrial marketer who 
is burning the midnight kilowatt try- 
ing to figure out what to do to meet 
whatever is coming tomorrow. For, 
no matter what the situation may be 
after the bells ring and the whistles 
shriek to signal the end of hostilities, 
the manufacturer who is in control of 
his operations now, who has found 
the cracks in his armor and repaired 
them, who has exploited his products 
to the utmost advantage, and who has 
assiduously cultivated a circle of sub- 
stantial friends through honest, in- 
telligent service, will stand a much 
better chance of continuing to live 
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By FRANCIS JURASCHECK 


Manager Commercial Research, 
Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 


a wholesome profitable business life 
through the next cycle than _ his 
neighbor who is struggling to exist 
under a welter of chaotic, hand-to- 
mouth decisions. 


Too many of us blame the condi- 
tions which the emergency has forced 
upon us for the pinch we feel, when 
many of those conditions could have 
been regarded as healthy stimulants 
toward a better understanding of our 
faults in the past. The easy days of 
the middle twenties will never return; 
the habits to which we became in- 
ured have not been completely over- 
come by the darker days of the mid- 
dle thirties. Nostalgic notions of a 
recurrence of former conditions are 
vain: we face a stern picture of real- 
ity ahead. Survival depends on full 
knowledge of one’s capabilities and a 
wise utilization of them. 

Putting one’s house in order is not 
a feat to be accomplished without the 
expenditure of “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” Above all it is not something 
that can be done by wishful think- 
ing, or by writing a plan for someone 
else to carry out. It is a job of co- 
Speration, in which every phase of 


the organization has an equally vital 
share of responsibility. To put one’s 
house in order means making a thor- 
ough-going analysis of what you have 
been doing recently and what you are 
doing now, from the point of view of 
determining how much better you 
could do it if you took full advan- 
tage of every honest opportunity. 

Manifestly, no single synopsis of 
the problem will fit every business. 
But a generalized outline can be pre- 
pared to indicate how a typical manu- 
facturer can plan an_ investigation 
of his own problem. Here are some 
thoughts which may be used to gen- 
erate other thoughts along more spe- 
cific lines: 

First, appoint someone in the or- 
ganization who has imagination and 
breadth of vision to act as a codrdi- 
nator. Give him authority to ask for 
and to get help from every executive 
in the organization. (The right 
background for such a coérdinator is 
furnished by experience in advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and market 
research. ) 

Second, let that coérdinator (pre- 
ferably with the assistance of a small 
committee) prepare some such out- 
line of investigation as is indicated 
below. 

Third, keep the coérdinator ever- 
lastingly on the job of getting intel- 
ligent answers to the questions posed, 
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@® BACK OF ALL the noise and 
clamor, the patriotic blaring of 
trumpets, and the polysyllables of the 
economists, there is a single, sound 
principle of postwar planning which 
deserves greater emphasis than it is 
ikely to get. Like most of the po- 
tent truths of life there is little ro- 
mance and lots of hard work in any 
dequate recognition of this principle. 
It is so prosaic, so homely, so simple, 
that it carries no vivid appeal to the 
imagination. The average sloganeer 
passes it by with barely a glance; 
yet it is one of the most useful slo- 
gans today that has ever been writ- 
ten: “Put your house in order now.” 
Anglo-Saxon words, but 
what a wallop they pack! 

No stronger adjuration can be ad- 
dressed to the industrial marketer who 
is burning the midnight kilowatt try- 
ing to figure out what to do to meet 
Whatever is coming tomorrow. For, 
no matter what the situation may be 
after the bells ring and the whistles 
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a wholesome profitable business life 
through the next than his 
neighbor who is struggling to exist 
under a welter of chaotic, hand-to- 


cycle 


mouth decisions. 

Too many of us blame the condi- 
tions which the emergency has forced 
upon us for the pinch we feel, when 
many of those conditions could have 
been regarded as healthy stimulants 
toward a better understanding of our 
faults in the past. The easy days of 
the middle twenties will never return; 
the habits to which we became in- 
ured have not been completely over- 
come by the darker days of the mid- 
dle thirties. Nostalgic notions of a 
recurrence of former conditions are 
vain: we face a stern picture of real- 
ity ahead. Survival depends on full 
knowledge of one’s capabilities and a 
wise utilization of them. 

Putting one’s house in order is not 
a feat to be accomplished without the 
expenditure of “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” Above all it is not something 
that can be done by wishful think- 
ing, or by writing a plan for someone 
else to carry out. It is a job of co- 
Speration, in which every phase of 
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A guide for putting your house in order now so that post- 


war conditions may be met with full profit possibilities 


the organization has an equally vital 
share of responsibility. To put one’s 
house in order means making a thor- 
ough-going analysis of what you have 
been doing recently and what you are 
doing now, from the point of view of 
determining how much better you 
could do it if you took full advan- 
tage of every honest opportunity. 

Manifestly, no single synopsis of 
the problem will fit every business. 
But a generalized outline can be pre- 
pared to indicate how a typical manu- 
facturer can plan an_ investigation 
of his own problem. Here are some 
thoughts which may be used to gen- 
erate other thoughts along more spe- 
cific lines: 

First, appoint someone in the or- 
ganization who has imagination and 
breadth of vision to act as a codrdi- 
nator. Give him authority to ask for 
and to get help from every executive 
in the organization. (The right 
background for such a codérdinator is 
furnished by experience in advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and market 
research. ) 

Second, let that coérdinator (pre- 
ferably with the assistance of a small 
committee) prepare some such out- 
line of investigation as is indicated 
below. 

Third, keep the codrdinator ever- 
lastingly on the job of getting intel- 
ligent answers to the questions posed, 
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Fourth, 
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workable 


people who should know 


assemble the answers into 
which embodies definite, 
recommendations for the 
of present conditions as 
well as for putting into effect new 
ideas both for today and tomorrow. 

Fifth, that the coérdinator 
keep his feet firmly on the ground, 
even if his head be in the clouds; 
and that his report be couched in 
language understandable to everyone, 
which are infused 
with common sense. In other words, 
let his imagination be controlled by 
practicality. 

Sixth, do something now about 
those recommendations! Otherwise 
the whole effort will come to nought. 
Get going; that’s the main thing. 
You will find, if the investigation 
job has been well done, so many things 
to do that “postwar” will be “past- 
war” before you are fairly in the 
midst of them. You doubt it? Then 
look at a few suggestions for the 
sort of investigations to be under- 
taken by executives in every depart- 


correction 


insist 


describing ideas 


ment of the business: 

I. Product Studies 

By THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 
A. Review of now held 


for the possibilities of new develop- 


patents 


ments along similar or related lines, 
together with a review of patents 
recently granted to others for sim- 
ilar purposes. 

B. Review of present products to 
determine their adaptability to new 
uses; as adapting gasoline tank trucks 
to milk handling, or converting a 


portable electric drill to a screw 
driver. 
By THE SALES DEPARTMENT 


C. Review complaints from cus- 
tomers as to quality and service of 
products to secure ideas for improve- 
ments or for new products. 

D. Review 
lishing stocks of repair parts in dis- 
tributor’s or jobber’s hands, or for 
handling repairs or adjustments direct 
on a more economical basis. 


possibilities of estab- 


By tHE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 

E. Review overall costs and profits 
on present products to determine vol- 
umes required to earn reasonable 
profits in view of increased taxes and 
higher wage and material costs. 

F. Review particularly the last 
“normal” and distribution 
costs to determine where they appear 


to be unduly excessive. 


selling 
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One of the most unusual advertising formats 
being used today is this one of General Elec- 
tric Company merchandising electronic pro- 
duction aids for a wide variety of problems 





II. Customer Studies 


By THE SaLes DEPARTMENT 
A. Study your marketing areas 
and the concentrations of buying 


power, both geographic and industry- 
wise, giving particular attention to 
probable shifts either temporary or 
permanent, brought about by war 
conditions, 

B. Study the reasons why impor- 
tant accounts are not being sold now, 
or why participation in their require- 
ments is low, and what can be done 
to overcome these conditions. 


C. Make 


requirements 


estimates of 
of customers 


tentative 
postwar 
and important non-customers, as af- 


fected by adjustments in industry 
markets. 
D. Study the potential require- 


ments of new accounts coming into 
your natural competitive territories. 

E. Study ways and means of re- 
placing accounts leaving your natural 
competitive territory, or going out of 
business. 

F. Are you in touch with the po- 
tential needs of your present custom- 
ers, and do you know what they 
may be planning for the future which 
will affect your sales to them? 


By THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
G. Analyze present accounts from 
the profit and loss standpoint. 
H. On accounts involving losses 
or low profits determine the reasons 


therefor. 





By tHE CrepiItT DEPARTMEN? 


I. Review the present fir: sia 
stability of important custom nd 
keep the Sales Department in‘. ed 
as to their potential values fo: ure 
business. 

J. Study especially the perform sacc 
of such customers as Governm« n- 
tractors or sub-contractors, and advise 
them with respect to V-loan oppor-| 
tunities. 


Ill. Studies of Competition 
By THE ENGINEERING DeparrMeNt 

A. Analyze the possible effects of 
the competition which products of 
other types than your own, but as- 
sumed to give similar service, will 
have on your business in the future. 

B. Study the lessons such compe- 
tition can teach you in improving 
your product or in designing a new 
product. 

By THE SALES DEPARTMENT 

C. Analyze the business of your 
chief competitors within your nat- 
ural sales territory, by accounts 
and by products, with particular em- 
phasis on advantages and disadvan- 
tages, by product qualities, price, de- 
liveries, service, reciprocal relations, 
etc. 

D. Review specifically all actu: 
advantages of competition with 
view to determining what you ca 
do to overcome them. 

E. Determine whether you can es 
tablish selective selling policies; that 
is, selling only where definite profit: 
accrue. 


IV. Plant Studies 
By THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

A. Analyze what production is re- 
quired to make full use of present 
facilities. 

B. Analyze production 
to determine what should be sold to 
keep operations at efficient peaks. 

C. Study new methods and equip- 
ment to reduce costs. In particular, 
analyze costs and materials 
handling costs. 

D. Analyze past production and 
delivery bottle necks and recommend 
practical methods of eliminating them 
in the future. 

E. Analyze capabilities of skilled 
personnel to determine more efficient 
use of their skills. 

By THE ACCOUNTING DEPARTMEN 

F. Detailed studies of production 
costs by operations to determine where 
they may be excessive. 

(Continued on Page 110) 


schedules 


power 
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dvertising Manager, H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass. 


Kduertising Helped this Manujactwrer 
ANueid Wartime Conversion 





EN1 J. &. REED 
fi ‘a 
2m na 
i 1ec & 
for ure ll 
/ 
ri ace 
mic n-F 
and ise i 
in por- 
4 
1 
ARTMENT 
effects of 
ducts of 
» but as- 
vice, will 
ie Tuture, 
1 com pe- 
m prov ing 
£ a new 
@ IN THE PERUSAL of many ar- 
icles currently appearing in publica- 
of your gons devoted to sales and advertising, 
our nat- ie reasonably impartial observer can- 
accounts §0t help but recognize the fact that 
ular em. Phere exists today a certain amor- 
lisadvan- Qohous feeling that advertising must 
rice, de. Be explained, that somehow its usual 
relation, @unctions have little or no applica- 
tion in wartime, and that advertising 
{ actu: $men must justify their existence by 
with the production of such material as 
vou cas @plant posters, which either grossly 
underestimates the power and clever- 
can es. #pess of our enemies or exaggerate be- 
es: thar Qyond measure the virtue, nobility and 
» profit: Patriotism of the people of America. 
In view of this trend in advertis- 
ing journalism, it may possibly be re- 
___ freshing to some members of the 
en profession to consider the advertising 
mn iS Te-E program of a small New England 
present § manufacturing company which has 
been spending its limited advertising 
shedules §f appropriation during the past eighteen 
sold tof months for the purpose of promoting 
aks. fits regular products in new markets 
equip-F which the war has created, in broad- 
ticular, ening its geographical distribution, 
aterialsB and in educating its regular custo- 
mers, insofar as possible, to assume 
mand § their proper function in the war econ- 
mmend ff omy—in other words, for advertising. 
g them The H. B. Smith Co., Inc., manu- 
7 factures steam and hot water cast 
oan " iron boilers for residential and com- 
fheient ht mercial heating. These units are dis- 
tributed through plumbing and heat- 
MEN ing wholesalers and contractors. Dur- 
luction ff ing the past decade, the sales efforts 
where J Of the company were directed to- 
wards the expanding residential mar- 
ket, with the result that an increasing 
1943 § INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, April, 1943 








Developed sufficient business on high priorities to 


continue on regular line and extend its normal market 


proportion of output was devoted to 
the production of small residential 
boilers. Quite naturally, advertising 
and sales promotion activities were 
centered on the devolpment of this 
market, which by 1941 had reached 
near-boom proportions. 

Despite the expanding sales in this 
field, however, the management came 
to the opinion, by the spring of that 
year, that affairs abroad and at home 
would soon drastically alter the home 
construction program; and, after con- 
siderable thought, it was concluded 
that two definite alternative courses 
of action were possible to the com- 
pany: 

(A.) To manufacturing 

facilities to the production 
of munitions or allied goods. 


convert 


(B.) To stay in the boiler business 
by shifting production to 
those types of boilers which 
would be most needed in a 
war economy and thereby aid 
the “national effort” by spe- 
cialization in a field in which 
the personnel of the com- 
pany was most experienced. 


After consideration of the various 
factors involved, it was decided that 
while (A) had its attractions, (B) 
would not only offer the greatest pos- 
sible immediate contribution to the 
defense construction program, but 
would also keep the Smith company 


most nearly in its own field until nor- 


mal business could be resumed. To 
support this decision, it seemed prob- 
able that the following important 
markets would be in existence, at least 
for a considerable length of time: 
Army and Navy construction. 
Factories. 
Defense housing. 


Necessary civilian replacements. 


It also was apparent that boilers 
for these projects would be specified 
and installed by the same architects, 
contractors, and engineers who, in 
normal times, were specifying and 
installing heating equipment in resi- 
dential and commercial buildings. 
Again it seemed likely that, as the 
demand for steel plate grew more 
and more critical, the time was ripe 
for a campaign to convince those 
engineers and contractors who had, 
for one reason or another, preferred 
steel boilers that H. B. Smith cast 
iron boilers were entirely suited for 
large, low-pressure industrial installa- 
tions, not only for heating but for 
process steam and hot water as well. 


In the summer of 1941, therefore, 
a sales advertising campaign was 
launched to develop these new mar- 
kets and to convince old customers 
that, if they were not already active 
in war construction, they should en- 
ter this field as soon as possible. Ap- 
plying simple and time-honored (yes, 
perhaps, even time-worn!) methods, 
the advertising department prepared 
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Practical advertising to architects, heating contractors, and engineers, and a house organ giving latest developments in the field of heating | 
keep H. B. Smith Company in its regular field on high priority orders doing business with regular customers and expanding its normal market 


this 


cata- 


certain material to implement 


sales campaign. Twelve-page 
logs, giving technical and engineer- 
ing data on large H. B. Smith boilers 
were placed in Sweet’s Catalog Service 
and other nationally distributed cata- 
log files, featuring heavy construc- 
Manuals, containing 


tion material. 


lists of industrial installations, case 
histories showing solutions to various 
industrial heating and process prob- 
lems, and other engineering data were 
given to Smith field representatives, 
Space was used in certain selected 
technical journals, distributed to heat- 
The 
copy approach was matter-of-fact and 
informative: “Here is how H. B. 
Smith boilers handled the tricky air 
conditioning requirements of a photo- 
graphic supplies manufacturer.” 
“Here is how a Smith boiler supplied 
steam at constant pressure to a de- 
greasing machine,” etc. Always with 
the courteous suggestion that the 
engineer who had always considered 
steel boilers indispensable for certain 
purposes investigate the advantages 
of using a Smith cast iron boiler. Di- 
rect mail to the same specifying and 
buying factors also was used to back 


ting engineers and contractors. 


up this campaign. 


At the 
prepared to aid the sales force in con- 
vincing its customers that the boom 
in residential construction would not 
last forever and that priorities would 
“unnecessary 


same time, literature was 


soon become more than 


paper work” to be shrugged off with 
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a casual cuss. As each new ruling 
came off the wires from Washington, 
it was immediately condensed, ex- 
plained, and transmitted to both sales- 
men and customers. Charts were pre- 
pared to simplify and make more un- 
derstandable these new rules of the 
game; and loose leaf binders, contain- 
ing the regulations as they affected 
the industry and kept up-to-date by 
the issuance of supplements, were sent 
to distributors. 

A four-page, 82x11 in. offset- 
printed house organ, “Smith Boiler- 
Facts,” likewise concentrating on ex- 
plaining up-to-the-minute develop- 
ments in the field, was mailed at reg- 
ular intervals to distributors and their 
salesmen. The tone of this publication 
has been informative rather than inti- 
mate—an approach apparently rather 
ill-regarded by most members of the 
advertising profession. But when a 
dull, matter-of-fact offer of a man- 
containing priority regulations 
affecting heating equipment was 
buried in the second page of one issue, 
over 20 per cent of the mailing list 
took the trouble of writing to ask 
for a copy! A tribute, certainly not 
the editor of the paper, but to the 
crying need of the average business 
man for constructive information 
that can help keep him operating dur- 
ing these trying days. 


ual 


The expense of these various pro- 
motional activities has been small, 
even by industrial advertising stand- 
ards. A very moderate budget, total- 


ing less than 2 per cent of sales, has 
permitted a fairly comprehensive job, 
including not only the preparation 
of various sales tools, such as man- 









uals, direct mail, etc., but also the 
consistent use of space in _ business 
papers reaching both specifiers and 
buyers of heating equipment. The 
size of insertions has varied fron 
columns to full pages in two color. 


To date, this policy, adoptd 
eighteen months ago, has seemed » 
pay dividends, for not only has H. |} 
Smith stayed in its regular field an! 
continued to do business with a sub 
stantial number of its regular custe 
mers, but it has for nearly a yea 
operated 100 per cent on priority or 
ders and is currently selling a ver 
high percentage of its output for th 
use of the military or in vital wa 
industry. 





How much of this success may b 
attributed to the part that advertis 
ing has played is, of course, problem 
atical. Those who were engaged 1 
this part of the program feel, how 
ever, that they have been an integra 
part of a team, each member of whic! 
has best served the interests of hi 
company and of the war effort by di 
recting his talents in his own special 
ized field. The force that is advertis 
ing was used—not as frosting on pro 
duction’s cake—but to perform thai 
normal function of industrial adver 
tising—the dissemination of informa- 
tion helpful to the development of 
sales. 
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GEORGE CURRIER 


ief, Technical Features, Division of Public Information 


tional Safety Council, Chicago 


Ads Safely Dressed 


A few points to observe in preparing models to be 


@ FROM BIRD’S NEST HATS to 


dave shoes the controversy long has 





raged and still rages—what should the 
women wear? 

The disagreement is violent, but 
good natured. Men and women “de- 
fend to the death,” the other’s right 
to voice an opinion, no matter how 
silly the style that is being attacked 
or defended. 

But now there’s a new twist to the 
argument. The war forced it. And 
it is possible for industrial advertis- 
ers to read the signs of the times to 
their advantage, or to ignore them 
and thus run the risk of being caught 
in the middle of a real life or death 
matter—yes, literally life or death. 

In its wartime aspects this fashion 
still has the 
gredients—women, what they wear, 
and what the men think about it. 

The new point to be considered is: 


controversy same in- 
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Will a woman get home, sound of 
wind and limb, or even alive, if what 
she wears on her war factory job is 
ett to her own choosing? 

\nd right here is where the adver- 
tiser enters the picture, prominently 
and conspicuously. 

[he steadily-mounting number of 
women in industry and the desire of 
many advertisers to picture them at 
their jobs have raised new problems. 
Illustrators and camera men_natur- 
ally want to present these war work- 
ers in the most alluring costumes and 


settings. But safety engineers report 
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that some of these ads inspire and en- 
courage bad safety practices, and 
makes more difficult the observance 
and enforcement of rules covering 
safe clothing for women. 

Somewhere between the views of 
realism and romance, the National 
Safety Council believe an effective 
compromise can be reached which will 
provide advertisers with just as at- 
tractive copy and pictures as ever 
and yet depict the protective clothing 
which women must wear around ma- 
chinery, on general shop jobs, and at 
tasks which involve special hazards, 
such as welding, acid handling, paint 
spraying, etc. 

Let it be pointed out right here 
that the problem is by no means of 
minor importance in the race for max- 
imum war production. Women in 
industry last June numbered 15,000,- 
000 and by June of this year, accord- 
ing to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the total will be near 20,000,000. 

A tremendous number of _ these 
women are getting their first intro- 
duction to actual factory methods. 
Their first impressions are deep and, 
so far as the clothes they must wear 
are concerned, these impressions are 
tempered with a lingering desire to 
retain the femininity and allure of 
those former days behind the type- 
writer, a department store counter, 
or at home. 

Safety directors for the nation’s 
war industries have brought to the 


used in advertising showing women doing wartime jobs 


National Safety Council their protest 
that illustrations in recent and cur- 
rent advertisements violate one or 
more safety rules with respect to safe 
work clothing for women, and are 
adding to the difficulty of getting 
compliance with these rules. 

The comment of Wisconsin insur- 
ance company safety engineer is 
typical: 

“Three ads in a recent issue of a 
women’s magazine offend and tend to 
tear down safe practices for women 
employes which the country’s indus- 
trial safety men have been years in 
building up. 

“One ad shows a beautiful young 
woman learning to operate a drill 
press with her nice long hair danger- 
ously close to the whirling spindle. 
In addition to the nice things the ad 
says about her, I might add, ‘But how 
long will she have that nice long 
hair?’ 

“The same ad appeared in numer- 
ous other magazines and has probably 
been seen by thousands of women 
workers whose reaction might read- 
ily be, ‘If Miss X can operate a drill 


press without hair protection, so 
can I.’” 
Other reports from industrial 


safety men agree that advertising lay- 
outs which imply that this or that 
glamour girl or debutante doesn’t 
conform to safety rules while oper- 
ating her lathe or punch press have 
a disrupting effect upon the safety 
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Here are a few suggestions of the proper 
way in which to show women workers in war 
plants dressed for safety. Top, if a sweater 
is used, it should have short sleeves and be 
worn under the bib of overalls. Hair should 
always be confined under a cap. Second 
view shows standard garb of women work- 
ers in Allis-Chalmers' supercharger plant, 
where eighty per cent of workers are women. 
Last two pictures show specialized leather 
outfit for women welders and, bottom, utility 
type outfit for non-machine workers with 
safety helmet to be worn as protection 
where there is danger of falling material 


supervision of other women workers. 

The validity of these assertions by 
safety men will, no doubt, be more 
obvious to industrial advertisers than 
to those who advertise cosmetics and 
Furthermore, 
industrial products 
probably do not rely upon the glamour 


other consumer items, 
advertisers of 
and appeal of a professional beauty 
for effective advertising presentations. 
Hence, they are not so apt to sacrifice 


technical accuracy for the sake of 
preserving unblemished glamour. 
The Council believes that this 


problem of picturing a woman war 
worker as glamorous and yet prop- 
erly clothed need not be a problem 
at all. 

The undoubtedly grows 
out of a belief that dressing a woman 
factory worker to do her job safely 
and efficiently would require an out- 
fit that somewhat resembles a gunny 
sack, and wrapping her feet in rags. 

On the contrary, work 
clothing is now being designed in a 
variety of styles and types and with 
plenty of color and fashion built into 
them. 


concern 


women’s 


Wide selection of such gar- 
ments is available to the re- 
quirements of safety and utility on 
any factory job. And the styling 
and fashion should be 


satisfy most women. 


meet 


sufficient to 


If advertisers really shop for the 
best looking outfits that are required 
from the standpoint of eye-appeal, 
they should have no fears about com- 
promising the beauty of their femi- 
models. The painstaking and 
expert job that advertisers do in pos- 
ing their models and adjusting their 
camera angles, highlights and shadows, 


nine 


is a practical guarantee of an effective 
shot that would not be ruined by in- 
cluding minimum attention to dress- 
ing the models in safe clothing. 

If safety experts already have be- 
gun to complain about the “unsafety” 
of advertisements non-industrial 
products, they are apt to be far more 
critical of layouts prepared by in- 


for 


dustrial advertisers for industrial mar- 


kets—ads for machinery, tools 
other industrial 
schedule pres 
general magazines or newspapers. 
Advertisers probably will turn n 
and more to women war workers 
They wil 


more and more, show women, rathe 


items—whether 


runs in the business 


models for copy subjects. 


than men, as the operators of this « 
that machine, etc. It is easy to im 
agine a copy theme, for instance, tha 
would emphasize that, because of it 
feather-touch, push button control 
and ball-bearing smoothness, a heavy 


punch press is “sensitively responsi 


to the dainty fingers of the mos 
petite girl.” But if the petite gir 
shown operating this heavy punc! 


press isn’t dressed safely for the op 
eration of it, the advertiser can ex 
pect to hear from safety men who ar 
regretfully familiar with the accident 
hazards of punch presses. 

Let’s get down to cases: 

A woman’s hair is her crowning 
glory. But no matter how attractive 
her coiffure, a set of whirling gears, 
the revolving spindle of a drill press, 
or the chuck of a lathe would as soon 
grab it as a sloppy hair do. When 
this happens, and it happens fre- 
quently, the woman literally has a 
chunk yanked from her scalp and 
often is pulled into the machine to 
suffer additional and sometimes fatal 
injuries. 

Static electricity generated by belts 
and pulleys and other power trans- 
will draw a 

with 


equipment 
woman’s hair 
and tragic results. 

So much for hair. The safety rue 
is to keep it covered, including tk 
loose ends. The covering can be any- 
thing from a colorful bandanna © 
one of the specially designed hats « 
caps that are being made for wome 
in a variety of styles and colors. 

High-heeled shoes set a woman w 
in a most attractive way. But hig 
heels are no good as a platform fe 
sure footing and have been the cau 
of many falls, sprained ankles am 
tripping accidents, even on the boule 
vard or in the living room. In}! 
factory, the primary job 
to keep production flowing smooth! 
and safely, high-heeled shoes are 
not-so-insignificant instrument of uP 


mission 


into it obvious 


where 


intentional sabotage. 

The safety rule is low-heels wit! 
a substantial that 
pierced by sharp pieces of metal tha 
frequently litter the factory floor 
And, if there is a danger of dropping 


sole won't be 
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tools 


ether ything that would injure the foot, 
ness pres gety-toe shoes should be worn. 
Dapers, fithout much fear of losing, a sales- 
turn moggen for women’s safety shoes will bet 
vorkers qgut you can’t pick his product from 


They wilgedisplay of smart oxfords. 
en, rathems Jewelry—it’s unsafe and should not 
of this off worn on the job. The taboo ex- 
‘y to imffmds to men, as well as to women. 
ince, thafglings, bracelets, wrist watches, neck- 
use of ites, ornamental brooch pins, clasps, 
controlfa«., are apt to snag on any protrud- 
a heavyag point or surface. Rings, brace- 
esponsiv@jts and wrist watches are apt to 
the mos@fatch on sliver or nail points, or on 
etite girlfginning set screws—and when this 
y punchikppens jewelry becomes a handcuff 
the op#iiut drags the wearer into the ma- 
can ex#dinery. 
who arf Even though industrial advertisers 
accideny my not use glamor girls or care, 
articularly, whether there is a max- 
num of sex appeal in their ads, any 
‘rowning# woman models shown at factory jobs 
ttractivelltould be dressed for safety and 
18 Sears,# wilicy. 
ill press,f It is not unlikely that advertisers 
| as soonfl vho ignore minimum standards for 
When ufety in ads for work clothes and per- 
‘ns tre-Bonal protective equipment will get 
y has alli rising crescendo of “yoo-hoos” from 
alp and 
thine to 
es fatal 





he increasing number of women in 
Their comment may 
x phrased something like this: 
















uctory jobs. 


“That gal may be able to dress 
hat way to do a grinding wheel job 
im the pages of a magazine, but my 


by belts 

trans- 
raw a 
obvious 


oreman never would let her inside 
the shop, dressed the way she is. 
Hooey!”” 

ty rule 
ing th 
be anr- 


To be of whatever assistance may 
de desired, the National Safety Coun- 
cil will be glad to codperate with ad- 
vertisers with a view to shaking the 
Dugs out of copy and pictures dealing 


nna 
hats o 


‘- with women’s work clothing. 
ran we formation which copywriters, 
tc higgettsts, and photographers may use 
-m fe?S Suides has been prepared by the 
. caves Y@tional Safety Council, for distribu- 
os anfgo” at no charge, to any agency or 
ial advertising office that is interested. 
In ig note to the Division of Public In- 
iob formation, National Safety Council, 
oothh ae? N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, will 
all bring this material. The material in- 
of urgeludes two check lists—one for the 
clothing to be worn by women oper- 
withg2tors of machinery, the other for 
‘> fgclothing to be worn by women on 
I tha S°meral shop jobs which do not in- 
Bock volve machinery, power tools, or 
opin other special jobs such as welding, 


acid handling, etc., as highlighted in 
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safe in industrial work: 


Operators of Machines 


1, The hair should be completely cov- 
ered, including loose ends, with spe- 
cially designed hats or caps into 
which manufacturers have incorpo- 
rated a maximum of style and fashion. 
The caps or hats, preferably, should 
have stiff visors. 





2. No necklaces, beads, watches, brace- 
lets or any other jewelry should be 
worn on the job (good conductor of 
electricity, catches easily on moving 
machine parts, etc.) No gloves ever 
should be worn around moving ma- 
chinery. 


3. Frilly, ruffled collars are taboo. 
Short sleeves, elbow length or shorter, 
preferably cuffless, should be worn. 


4. There should be no belt on the 
jacket or blouse and, preferably, no 
pockets in the upper part of the gar- 
ment. If the garment is a two-piece 
outfit, the jacket or blouse should be 
tucked inside the skirt or trousers. 


5. Garments should not fit “like the 
paper on the wall,” should be loose 
enough to allow complete freedom of 
movement, but should be reasonably 
close fitting. 


6. Sloppy cuffs and turned up pant- 

legs are banned (tripping hazard) and 

trouser legs should be reasonably nar- 
} TOW. 


7. Low-heeled shoes are a “must.” 
No house slippers, sandals or open- 
toe shoes. Safety-toe shoes should be 
worn whenever there is the hazard of 
dropping anything that would injure 
the feet. 


| §, Safety glass goggles or face shields 
must be worn wherever there is danger 
of flying particles from such operations 
as grinding, burning, chipping, sawing, 
cutting, welding, etc. 

9, One-piece slack suits should be de- 
signed with a drop seat. 

10. Sweaters should not be worn un- 
less they are short-sleeved and worn 
under a coverall, slack suit or bib of 
overalls. 





the accompanying list. In addition, 
there is a copy of the Council’s safe 
practices pamphlet on “Women in 
Industry” and a copy of a special 
booklet, “Fashions for Women in 
Industry.” 

Safety engineers are not opposed to 
having women employees dress at- 
tractively in work garments that are 
trim and neat and, insofar as possi- 
ble, stylish. 

The first requirement of work 
clothes is that they be strong and 
well made for the particular jobs on 


How to Illustrate Women War Workers 


Following are a few suggesstions for 
workers should be dressed for their safety and which should be observed by ad- 
vertisers when preparing models to be 
order not to encourage women to want 


the manner in which women war 


used as war workers in their ads in 
to wear glamorous clothing that is not 


General Shop Workers 


1. The hair always should be covered. 
In the absence of machinery, power 
transmission equipment or any gener: 
ator of static electricity, the hair cov- 
ering is more for cleanliness than 
safety, but should be covered, never- 
theless. It may be anything from a 
bandanna to one of the specially de- 
signed hats or caps. 

2. No necklaces, beads, watches, brace- 
lets or other jewelry should be worn 
on the job. (Jewelry catches easily on 
anything from a protruding sliver or 
nail to pointed parts of any equip- 
ment or tools.) 


3. Women workers should not wear 
out old party dresses or other frilly | 
garments on the jobs. Flowing sleeves, 
either narrow skirts or those that are 
full and flowing, are frowned upon. 
Frills and flowing clothes catch easily 
on any rough or protruding surface. 
Narrow skirts obviously impede the 
freedom with which a woman can 
walk. 

4. High-heel shoes must not be worn, 
nor should house slippers, sandals or 
open-toe shoes. Thin-soled shoes are 
neither practical nor safe in a factory, 
where floors frequently become littered 
with sharp bits of metal that easily 
could pierce the sole and inflict a 
puncture wound at the bottom of the 
foot. Safety-toed shoes should be worn | 
if the job involves lifting or handling 
anything that would injure the feet | 
if dropped. | 








5. Sleeves may be either short or 
wrist-length. If wrist-length, the sleeves 
should be close-fitting but not tight- 
fitting. 

6. Dresses, one or two piece slack 
suits, or two-piece blouse and_ skirt | 
outfits are practical if they conform on 
other points. With two-piece slack 
outfits or a blouse-and-skirt outfit, the 
blouse or jacket should be tucked in- 
side the trousers or skirt. 


7. Sweaters should not be worn unless 
they are short-sleeved and worn under 
a coverall, slack suit or bib of over- 
alls. 








which they are to be worn. Glamor 
is a secondary consideration. 

However, in terms of morale, at- 
titude, and sustaining a woman’s in- 
terest in her war job, it is important 
to design garments that are just as 
attractive as possible. Manufacturers 
have done a convincing job in this 
respect, the Council believes. 

There are a number of specialized 
jobs in industry that women are now 
doing which require clothing of spe- 
cial design and that is made of spe- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Mesher Brothers Sell the Future with 


Gach, Net Gancies 


Business paper campaign not only sells architects and 


builders but serves to maintain the sales organization 


@ WITH the rush of new industrial 
advertisers appearing on the scene daily 
in greater numbers, a question that 
must be frequently asked by those 
concerned with copy is: “Just what 
are we accomplishing by all this talk 
about ‘tomorrow’?” 

John B. G. Mesker, vice-president 
of Mesker Brothers, St. Louis, has a 
ready answer. Rather succinctly, he 
comments: “That depends on hou 
you're talking about tomorrow.” 

Credited with developing one of 
the war’s outstanding sales promotion 
ideas in their “The Hell We Can’t!”, 
an idea exchange type of house organ 
[see IM, Nov. °42, p. 19], Mesker 
Brothers—with equal directness—have 
kept one idea in mind in talking about 
the “future” in their 1943 advertis- 
ing... “make ’em believe it.” 

For, the future is all this firm—like 
so many others—can talk about. No 
longer manufacturing their peace- 
time products, metal windows, they 
have nothing to sell their peace time 
market of architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and other key factors in the 
building industry. 

Working with their agency, Pad- 
co, Incorporated, Mesker Brothers 
have developed a campaign that is 
evoking widespread comment, as an 
example of believable advertising 
built around a most difficult to handle 
theme the future. 

Utilizing consistent double-page 
space in a number of business papers 
in the building industry, one basic 
theme underlies the entire campaign 
... “Everything We Are Doing To- 
Day Is Designed To Help You To- 
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morrow.” Backing up this _ broad 
statement are two very specific, rea- 
son-why assertions: 

1. That in acquiring new facilities 
to expedite war production, 
Mesker has been fortunate in 
that its war products are very 
similar to its peacetime manu- 
factures; 

2. That Mesker is actually develop- 
ing postwar products now 
NOT waiting until the war is 
over. 

The firm’s purpose in emphasizing 
the similarity between its peacetime 
and wartime products, is obvious. It is 
one of the simplest ways, John Mes- 
ker feels, of convincing potential 
postwar purchasers that Mesker’s con- 
version problem will be relatively sim- 
ple—and hence, quick. This is import- 
ant to architects working on postwar 
projects today, all of whom are anx- 
ious to get going on the construction 
of them the moment the war ends. 
Such men, Mesker Brothers have 
found, are most interested in specify- 
ing those products they believe they 
will be able to get most promptly after 
hostilities cease. 

For these same reasons it is felt 
that generalities are out of order . . 
that definite proof of ability to de- 
liver the goods immediately after the 
Those who specify 
metal windows are well aware that 
welding, for example, is a basic proc- 
ess in the manufacture of such win- 


war, is necessary. 


dows. In their January advertisements 
—the first in the  series—Mesker 
Brothers lost no time in displaying 
some of their new automatic welding 


equipment, with the inference that 
such equipment would be readily 
adaptable to their postwar operation. 

“Not,” John Mesker emphasizes, 
“for the same reason people run a pic- 
ture of the bearded founder and their 
mile-long plant—to crow about how 
important are we—but to conclusive- 
ly prove that the new facilities being 
acquired for war production today 
will have an important bearing on our 
being able to more quickly and eff- 
ciently turn out postwar products te 
morrow.” 

Going a step further, to convine 
the reader that they are not talkin; 
about ordinary “shop” equipment 
Mesker Brothers decided to illustrat 
the actual machinery. Because the men 
they are trying to sell are so technical 
minded, it was decided that photo 
graphs, no matter how carefully re 
touched, could not do the equipment 
justice. Hence, Sanford Rubin, widely- 
known Chicago artist, was commis 
sioned to do a series of scratch-boarc 
drawings of the items selected, som« 
of them so newly invented and de- 
veloped they are found in few plants 
That these drawings are accomplish- 
ing their purpose is best illustrated by 
a favorite anecdote of John Mesker’s 

“One of our representatives—him- 
self an engineer—wrote that he wa: 
going to spend a day with us. Antici- 
pating what I thought was the object 
of his visit—we were helping him 
line up an additional line to handle— 
I got out all of our correspondence 
in readiness, As soon as we had settled 
down, the first question he asked was: 
‘Before we get into this, how about 
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howing me that new forty-gun weld- 
x yo have in this month’s ad?’ It 
eveloped that the real object of his 
sit was to see just how we contem- 
jate adapting our new equipment to 
gstwar products!” 

These 


vompt Mesker Brothers to stress the 


same reasons, plus others, 
mportance of their working today on 
ew windows for postwar use—not 
iting until the war is won. 

To give the architect a definite idea 
f how such new windows are visual- 
zd by Mesker’s product research men 
oday, them 
n every advertisement, along with an 
type 


illustrations of appear 
rchitectural rendering of the 
f building for which they are in- 
ended. 

“Here,” maintains Mr. Mesker, “‘is 
vhere we believe most ’tomorrow’ ad- 
ertisers go off the deep end. The illus- 
Buck 


reader in- 


rations they use are of the 
and the 
them as 


Rogers variety, 


tinctively brands such, 
brushing them aside as ‘impractical.’ 
There’s a big difference between the 
future’ and the ‘futuristic.’ ’ 

To get illustrations of buildings of 
the future that would prove of great- 
st interest to the architect-engineer, 


Mesker Brothers has commissioned 
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and 


Bernard F. McMahon, 


maginative, yet extremely practical, 


young 


St. Louis architect, to do a series of 
irchitectural renderings of the build- 
ngs desired. Preliminary sketches are 
shown in a cross section of architects, 
who are asked: “What do you think 
their 
are affirmative, the finished rendering 


—is it practical?” If answers 
s made. If not, changes are made in 
line with the criticisms advanced. 
The subjects of these architectural 
renderings follow a very definite pat- 
Dodge’s “V- 
Day” reports of construction projects 


tern. Analyzing F. W. 


in the preliminary and designing 
stage, a schedule of drawings has been 


set up. 


Residential projects, for ex- 
imple, predominate on the postwar 
planning boards of architects today. 
Hence, the majority of advertisements 
in the campaign will have their copy 
theme directed at the designers of 
such projects. 
Schools, hospitals, industrial plants 
other projects on the drawing 
boards in great numbers. All are em- 
phasized throughout the campaign in 
ilmost a direct ratio to their impor- 
tance today as a type of project. To 
Mesker Brothers, what is being planned 
now is more important than what may 
be on the boards after the war, ad- 
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In these attractive and interesting spreads, Mesker Brothers are showing architects and 
builders the latest type of machinery being used to make war equipment, which after the 
war will be used to make better metal windows. At right they are shown a practical building 
idea for the future embodying metal windows, with copy saying that what is being learned 
today in producing war goods will be put to work in building better metal windows tomorrow. 
Attractive, interesting spreads like these are telling a factual story to architects and builders 
about the Mesker Brothers organization and how its wartime operations are in line with 
advance methods for building its own products in the postwar period. New ideas in metal 
window construction are shown in relation to practical building-.ideas for the future period 
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windows he isn’t seriously thinking 
of specifying.” 

Influencing to no small degree the 
thinking behind Mesker’s current ad- 
vertising is the firm’s field selling or- 
ganization. “Our house organ, ‘The 
Hell We Can’t!,’ which we developed 
exclusively for our men out in the 
field,” points out Mr. Mesker, “has 
and is continuing to facilitate the men 


construction 


mitting that postwar 
patterns will probably follow today’s 
planning very closely. 

Architects working on _ postwar 
projects are indicating a definite cur- 
iosity about the projects illustrated 
in the Mesker advertisements. Inquir- 
ies have averaged about a dozen a day 
since the campaign broke. Some criti- 
cize the design of “your new win- 
dow,” apparently not realizing that lining up new, non-priority lines and 
the windows illustrated are still in the 
experimental stage. These letters Mr. 
Mesker answers personally and in de- 
tail, “because no man is going to take 
the trouble to constructively criticize 


otherwise inspiring them to keep go- 
ing, through the exchange of ideas 
and practical, personal experiences. It 
provides us with an excellent vehicle 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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By R. E. APPEL 


Sales Promotion Manager 


Equipment Corporation of America, Chicago 


A Business Where Buying is ad Much 
Jot for Aduertising as i Selling 


How Equipment Corporation of America uses advertis- 


ing to buy, rent, and sell used construction equipment 


how 
is—never 
could. Nowadays, newspapers mention 
billions, without using type an inch 
high, and a little five tube radio can 
say billions a dozen times a day with- 
out straining a condenser. Such things 
make the mention of a mere million 
seem insignificant. Only one word still 
sounds big, and that is “helluva,” so 
it may convey some idea of size to say 


can’t visualize 


@ PEOPLE 


much a million dollars 


that the construction equipment busi- 
ness is a “helluva” big business, 

As a corollary of that, one may 
state that the portion of the construc- 
tion equipment market that buys or 
rents used equipment is a “helluva” 
big market. That is the market this 
article deals with—used construction 
equipment. We are viewing it through 
the eyes of Equipment Corporation of 
America, which is one of the large 
companies in that field, and one which 
rebuilds its construction equipment, 
before renting or selling it. 

To be in the rebuilding business, 
one must buy used equipment much 
as a manufacturer buys raw materials, 
but with 
once rebuilt, the equipment must be 
sold to the same market that was the 
source of the raw materials. In other 
words, one must buy from and sell 
to the same market and in many cases 
the individual. However, 
are not very often trade-in deals as 


one essential difference— 


same sales 


is the case in the used car business. 
The reason for this is the contractor 


is not necessarily buying a piece of 
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equipment to replace another one of 
the same kind; he is buying the ad- 
ditional piece to handle some particular 
job he has been awarded. At some later 
date he may decide he has only in- 
frequent use for some other piece of 
equipment, which he has on hand and 
may want to dispose of it when he 
has come to the decision. So it is that 
the contractor does not usually buy 
from us and sell to us in the same 
transaction. 

Another characteristic of this busi- 
ness is that quite often the contractor 
prefers to rent equipment instead of 
buying it outright. For example, he 
may be in need of an air-compressor 
for a certain job and will want one 
that is either a great deal larger or 
considerably smaller than the kind he 
normally uses, and in that case he 
would prefer to rent rather than buy. 
All the equipment he owns will tie 
up funds which would otherwise be 
turned over by repeated investment 
in construction materials. 

Usually the number of rental trans- 
actions runs high—often eight or ten 
times the number of outright sales. 
When we come to look at total dollar 
volume of business, the case is re- 
versed. That is, the dollar volume 
runs much higher for outright sales 
than it does for rentals. The sale vol- 
ume often exceeds the rental volume 
by twotoone. At this particular time, 
when it is so difficult to obtain new 
machinery, the rental business is more 
important to the war economy than 


the sales, considering it gives many 
contractors the opportunity of using 
the same piece of equipment. 

Characteristics of the business men- 
tioned so far, are cryptically stated in 
our promotional material by the 
phrase, “WE BUY—REBUILD— 
SELL—AND RENT.” Each of thee 
phases of the business will be di- 
cussed separately. 

In buying, our problem is to fini 
out where equipment is for sale; an! 
each time it is to be found in a differ 
ent place, because we buy it from in 
dividual contractors. We cannot go t 
a constant source of supply for ou 
raw material like a manufacture 
would, but must find an individua 
owner who wants to sell what w 
need at the particular time we nee< 
it. This situation is further compli 
cated because in order to buy, we mus 
find out by mail, a great many detail: 
concerning the items offered for sale 

We want to find out as many a 
possible of the following facts: 

What kind of equipment is offereé 
for sale? By kind, we mean the gen- 
eral duties for which the equipment 
is designed—our needs in this respect 
vary greatly from time to time. For 
example, we may have an over-sup- 
ply of stiff leg derricks and would 
not want to purchase any for mere 
speculation in future needs. However, 
we might be interested in air com- 


pressors or crawler cranes and a large 


number of other items. 
What make is the equipment? A\- 
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though we deal in all makes, certain 
ones have specially designed features 
not found in others. In normal times, 
our preferences for certain makes 
would depend on the popularity they 
are enjoying at that time. During the 
present emergency, however, any re- 
liable make is acceptable. 

Is it the right model and size? A 
manufacturer may make a great many 
models having features especially 
adapted to certain kinds of work. For 
example, some concrete mixers of the 
same make may be self-loading, some 
are with side loaders and some with 
some 
without batch hoppers—some mount- 
ed on skids, some on wheels—some 
operated by gasoline motors and others 
by electricity. We must also know the 
size. Again referring to concrete mix- 


end loaders—some with and 


ers, we may have an abundance of 
small ones and be in need of large 
ones, Or vice versa. 

What is lowest price for which the 
owner will sell the item? The reason 
for this is obvious, since price is a 
determining factor in every transac- 
tion. 

What is the age and condition of the 
piece being offered? Some equipment 
may have had hard use and very little 
care and other machines may have had 
good care and comparatively little 

If we can get the seller to tell us 

serial number, we can determine 
> age, but we must rely on his de- 
ription as to the condition. 

All of this we try to find out before 
ve decide whether we are interested 
n the “offer,” as we term it. Be- 
tore any deal can be consummated, 
we must inspect the piece or pieces 
being offered and this usually in- 
volves traveling quite a distance. Be- 
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cause of human inertia, it is difficult 
to get the contractor to furnish us 
with complete information, which he 
usually has or can quickly obtain. He 
wants to sell what he has to offer, but 
he is not really in the selling business 
and therefore may jot down only a 
few details. When this is the case, a 
chain of correspondence must ensue. 


In case we decide to send one of 
our salesmen to make the inspection, 
we must often wait until he can com- 
bine that trip with a sales trip in a 
neighboring territory. It is evident 
from this that our salesmen must 
also be capable of acting as purchas- 
ing agents. Some concerns in our line 
of business do not have a rebuilding 
plant, whereas, we have three of them 
in various parts of the country and in 
addition have four offices, which en- 
able us to make inspection trips in 
all parts of the country, except in the 
far West. 

The fact that equipment we pur- 
chase is to be rebuilt has an important 
bearing on the qualifications needed 
by the salesman when acting as pur- 
chasing agents. It is not sufficient for 
them to be able to foresee the resale 
value, which the equipment possesses 
in its present condition, they must also 
be able to estimate its market value 
after rebuilding, and to predict what 
the rebuilding costs will be. They can- 
not do this by making a wild guess 
with an overwide margin for rebuild- 
ing operations because that would 
make the final price out of line. 

On the other hand, if they want to 
increase the margin, by getting the 
seller to come down on his price, they 
must point out definite mechanical de- 
fects which add to the rebuilding 
cost. In doing this, they cannot ask 
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eft are two pieces of direct mail of the type used by Equipment Corporation of America to sell used construction equipment. A business reply 
included with the mailings either requesting a stock list, as shown here, or providing for requests for prices on specific types of equipment. At the 
ithe front page of a folder used to locate used equipment for purchase and a portion of the offer coupons on inside pages making it easy for 
io submit specifications of the machines they have for sale, assuring necessary details. At extreme right is a piece with a patriotic appeal for equipment 





the seller to reduce his price an un- 
warranted amount. A contractor who 
is a seller today may be the buyer of 
tomorrow. If he has received an un- 
reasonably low price for what he sells, 
then the price he is later asked to pay 
for rebuilt equipment will seem out 
of line. 

The salesman is not always required 
to make his decisions on the spot un- 
aided. He may as a rule, phone to the 
office, long distance, and describe the 
condition of the equipment he has ex- 
amined. In case he is buying at an auc- 
tion, where a large number of items 
are offered, he cannot phone in dur- 
ing the sale, so he must examine be- 
forehand all items on which he pro- 
poses to bid and determine what his 
top bid will be. Sometimes he can dis- 
cuss that with the office prior to the 
auction sale and at other times he 
cannot. 

Leaving out the matter of dismant- 
ling costs, which may be required be- 
fore shipping, and the cost of loading, 
and freight, we have sketched the im- 
portant features of buying. It will be 
seen that the literature devised to get 
contractors to offer equipment for 
sale, cannot promise to pay definite 
prices for a list of items in which we 
are interested. Neither is it possible in 
such literature to state that we will 
pay a certain percentage of the cost of 
the equipment. Mailing pieces de- 
signed to locate sellers must be of an 
institutional nature. They must con- 
vince the owner that we will give 
him a fair price, based on an examina- 
tion of the item, the strength of the 
market for it, and the cost of re- 
building. 

During these times, there is also an- 
other theme to be used in inducing 
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contractors to sell equipment not now 
in use. It is the one which appeals to 
their patriotism the urge to see that 
their machines are put to work on im- 
portant government jobs instead of 
lying in idleness. 

A mailing piece titled, “A Mechani- 
cal Mind and a Liberal Hand,” was 
very successful. It not only drew a 
large response, but also brought in de- 
tailed information. An “offer coupon” 
idea on the inside focused the seller's 
attention on the need for supplying 
specific and made the 
furnishing of that information as 
simple as possible. 


information 


Another piece for the purpose of 
buying “raw material” was one titled, 
“Give Them Hell With What You 
Sell.” In it we stressed the patriotic 
appeal. From a standpoint of mechani- 
cal design, it was a “trick” folder, be- 
cause it was laid out so that the 
name of the contractor's firm would 
appear in typing as a label on the pic- 
ture of a shell, under the caption, 
“To The Axis Partners From 4 
When enclosed in an envelope, the 
labeling on the shell also served as the 
address for the mailing piece. Since 
this folder did not contain any reply 
form, no definite check on response 
was possible. However, the general in- 
crease in “offers” following its distri- 
showed it to be profitable, 
though not as effective as the four- 


bution 


page folder with coupons. 

To give the reader an understanding 
of the marketing of rebuilt industrial 
equipment, it has been necessary to 
explain buying methods because both 
buying and selling are handled by the 
same sales force in the same market. 

A few words are also necessary in 
regards to rebuilding, because that is 
the basis for differential between our 
selling price and the price of used 
equipment, which has not been re- 
built. Under some circumstances, 4 
buyer will be in a hurry to buy equip- 
ment which we have just acquired and 
has therefore not been rebuilt. In that 
case, he buys it “as is,” at a lower 
price. It is not unusual for the re- 
building costs to amount to several 
thousand dollars on one large machine 
—that is figuring our costs without 
counting any profit. It is apparent, 
therefore, that an important part of 
our marketing consists of selling the 
extra value which rebuilding adds to 
a piece of equipment. There is a vast 
difference between rebuilding and re- 
pairing—the latter corrects the obvi- 
ous faults that interfere with the op- 
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This is the way Equipment Corporation of 
America advertises in used equipment sec- 
tions of construction papers, believing that 
this type of advertising should be designed 
to attract attention just as any other kind 


eration of the equipment, whereas, in 
rebuilding, we completely dismantle 
the machine and correct not only the 
faults, which impair the operation, 
but also those minor defects which 
may be a source of future trouble. In 
this process any parts that show signs 
of wear are replaced with new ones. 

Although our literature mentions 
the complete visualization 





rebuilding 
of what happens during the rebuilding 
operation requires the aid of pictures 
supplementing the word story. With 
that in mind, we are preparing a book- 
let that will give photographic evi- 
dence of our facilities, capacity, per- 
sonnel, and rebuilding methods. 

In industrial marketing it is not un- 
common for the seller to know where 
his market is. It is a class market 
rather than a mass market and can 
be reached by business papers. In the 
selling of construction equipment, 
both old and new machines, the seller 
has an advantage not enjoyed by the 
sellers of all industrial products. We 
not only have means of knowing our 
market but also where individual 
prospects are most likely to be in need 
of our products. Construction jour- 
nals publish notices of construction 
jobs, mentioning the name and ad- 
dress of the contractor to whom the 
job is awarded. The amount of the 
bid is also given, which is a barometer 
of the size of the job and thus gives 
us additional information about the 
possible needs of the prospect as to 
size. 


Similar leads are obtained from lead- 
service publications devised for that 
sole purpose. We use a series of |let- 
ters with reply cards and a stock list 
to follow all leads which qualify as to 
location, size of job, kind of job, etc. 

Our business paper advertising ap- 
pears in some journals of national cir- 
culation and others having sectional 
distribution. Many such publications 
have special sections for used equip- 
ment advertisements, which in a num 
ber of instances are sold at a lower 
rate than the other advertising pages. 
It is regarded somewhat like a classi- 
fied section but has no sub-classifica- 
tions; everything being grouped sim- 
ply as used equipment, 

It seems to be assumed, by most ad- 
vertisers, that the only readers refer- 
ring to such sections are those inter- 
ested in the sale or purchase of used 
equipment. We believe some readers, 
who are not at the time interested 
in the sale or purchase of used equip- 
ment, might be glancing through that 
section in the course of general 
reading and could be attracted to this 
otherwise dull section of the publica- 
tion by making a bid for their atten- 
tion. In our particular case, we be- 
lieve readers of that section are not 
going to read every advertisement in 
it. Neither do we conclude that the) 
will show a special preference for re- 
ferring to our listings of equipment 
unless we do something to make out 
advertisements arouse their interest. 

Another assumption we make is 
that a contractor or engineer is in 
addition, or perhaps primarily, a hu- 
man and although he doesn’t base 
his purchases of equipment on emo- 
tional appeals, he may nevertheless, 
be favorably impressed by a message 
presented in an interesting manner. 

We are not relating these conclu- 
sions as something new and profound; 
for most advertising and sales promo- 
tion men regard them as elementary. 
If the reader of this article will turn 
to the used equipment sections of his 
industrial papers, he will find most ad- 
vertisers using them seem to consider 
that these fundamentals of advertis- 
ing are not applicable to advertise- 
ments which list used equipment. 

As an attention compelling feature, 
we use heading cuts which dramatize 
some feature or sales point pertaining 
to buying, rebuilding, selling, 0 
renting construction equipment. Th 
heading combines picture and titl 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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y R. A. NESS 


srvice-Sales Manager, J. D. Wallace & Co., Chicago 


niority Kuouledge at A Sales Tool 


A complete understanding of limitation orders and 


priorities enables salesman to help customer buy 


@ DECEMBER 7, 1941, was a pretty 
lack and angry day for every red- 
blooded American. The people of the 
U. S. listened with despair and dark 
foreboding to the news reports over 
the radio, then waited anxious days 
for the full account of 


Japan’s treachery. 


ind weeks 


Since that evil day there has been 
a similar one for practically every 
member of the selling fraternity— 
the day that notice arrived in the 
mail announcing a Limitation Order 
applicable to their products. 


To the sales managers of the indus- 
trial concerns throughout the coun- 
try, Limitation Orders have spelled 
the beginning of the end—the day 
that hopes, ambitions, and the pos- 
sible fulfillment of carefully-planned 
sales campaigns came tumbling down 
around their shoulders, leaving only 


dark despair. 


The Japanese invasion of the Amer- 
ican way of life left promise of retri- 
bution, but the imposition of Limita- 
tion Orders on our business life left 
only a feeling of futility. This was 
invasion from within, against which 
there was no retaliation. 


for many concerns there is no re- 
course, no relief. But to those in the 
industrial field there most generally 
is——and the matter of survival in the 
narrowed market becomes a sales prob- 
lem of the most vital nature. In 

e industrial machinery business Lim- 
‘tation Orders generally restrict but 
io not prohibit sales to war indus- 
ries and government agencies, estab- 
shing a means of approval of orders 
that would permit qualified customers 


to purchase. 


The problem is in getting a pro- 


portionate share of the remaining 
business. 

We have found the answer to this 
problem in the dissemination of prior- 
ity knowledge to our representatives. 
As manufacturers of woodworking 
two Limitations Orders 
have made inroads into our 
regular business. That our business 
losses could have been greater, we 
know—that they have not gotten out 
of hand, we have guaranteed. 


machinery, 
serious 


Our reaction to the first of these 
L-orders was stereotyped—the usual 
self-pity; the usual grumbling about 
burocracy and governmental bung- 
ling. Figuratively, sale; managers 
and salesmen alike took down their 
hair and had a good weep! 
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Sovan't look inte it, efforts. (continued on sext page 


Cartoons on the front page of “The Round 
Table" have been used effectively by J. D. 
Wallace & Co., to show salesmen how PD-IA 
can be used as steps to profitable sales 
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In time we took our complaints to 
the local War Production Board of- 
fices. From there we appealed to 
WPB at Washington for relief. It 
was on their suggestion that the ob- 
vious solution was worked out—to 
provide our salesmen with the “know- 
how” to help qualified customers to 
buy. 

It was not an easy job. 
going on after six months of constant 
endeavor. That it works is proven 
by the gradual increase of orders 
since the Pearl Harbor of our busi- 
ness structure. 

The biggest part of the job has 
been in reconciling salesmen and pros- 
pects to the idea that Uncle Sam has 
become the senior partner in prac- 
tically every business today. His po- 
sition is comparable to that of a pur- 
chasing agent. The P.A. tries to 
save money while buying; Uncle Sam 
tries to save materials while making 


It’s still 


allocations. 

Just as the purchasing agent’s atti- 
tude is primarily negative towards 
requisitions received from  depart- 
ment heads, so the government looks 
askance at the applications for pref- 
erence ratings received from pros- 
pective buyers. They have to be sold 
on the prospect’s need, and on its 
importance to the “War Program, 
National Welfare, or Government- 
Sponsored Programs.” 

Here is where the salesman comes 
into the picture. If he has been pre- 
pared, he has the following qualifi- 
cations to offer the bewildered (and 
oftentimes grumbling) prospect: 

l. A general knowledge of the 
priority structure. 

2. A complete knowledge of lim- 
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Changing its pace from heavy bleed pages and spreads, Shakeproof, Inc., Chicago, this 
month will launch a campaign of poster style pages with copy running lengthwise of left hand 
pages. All major sales points of the products are included in the terse copy under the main 


displays. These are the first two of the series which will run in “Mill & Factory,” "Product 
Engineering,” and “Western Machinery World.” Behel & Waldie & Briggs, Chicago, the agency 


ism, encouraging and .assisting the 
prospect to file appeals’ when appli- 
cations are rejected. 


itation orders insomuch as they affect 
his products. 
3. A 


judge whether the prospect is reason- 


sense of discrimination—to 
Our presentation of these require- 


ably entitled to priority assistance, or ments to our sales staff has been via 


if he should save his time and look four media—personal contact, tele- 


eleewhere for business phone, letters, and our sales bulletins. 


With every inquiry received, where 
the needs are known, a special letter 
is written to the salesman as well as 
to the prospect telling him the kind 
and values of the preference rating 
needed for the purchase, and when de- 
livery can be made. These are fac- 


4. The ability to assist his quali- 
fed prospect to draw up his applica- 
tion in the way that will stand the 
best chance for approval on the first 


try. 


5. An unfailing spirit of optim- 
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tors that must be known in complet- 
ing applications. 

Our mimeographed house organ. 
“Round Table,” has been filled with 
priority data for six months. Appli- 
cations from customers 
have been procured and reproduced, 
Individual sales are reported for the 
benefit of all, listing the kind of cus- 
tomer, the product purchased, the 
kind and value of the preference rat- 
ing required, and why, and how it 
was obtained. 

Each issue of “Round Table” js 
introduced with a cover page car- 
toon, thanks to artistic talent in our 


successful 


engineering department. Several years 
ago we pointed out a moral with a 
picture of “Darius Green and his fly- 
ing machine”’—with Darius coming 
to an ignominious defeat in the barn 
yard. 

Since then Darius has become the 
goat representing the errant salesman 
— if the shoe fits, put it on. Now he 
appeared with blinders on his face, 
trying to lift himself over a barbed 
wire fence by his boot-straps to get 
into an orchard bearing commission- 
check fruit; the while he ignored the 
obvious foot-ladder over the fence, 
lettered “PD-1A” to represent the 
priority application required to win 
the sales. 

Again Darius appears with a rope 
around his neck, a pistol to his head, 
and a bottle of poison in one hand. 
He is taking the easy way out—dis- 
illusioned and defeated. He has failed 
to keep step with the times by a care- 
ful study of priority requirements. 

There’s a natural human resistance 
to taking hold of new ideas, and sales- 
men require selling from the factory 
to get them to adopt new methods 
of approach. After six months of 
daily endeavor, we are beginning to 
win the battle. 

Our representatives have _ finally 
taken hold. They are helping their 
customers qualify for purchases, and 
they are doing Uncle Sam a favor at 
the same time. For it was machinery 
and equipment that won the last 
war, and it will be production that 
will win this. The WPB wants to 
put modern machines in the hands 
of war contractors; but they want to 
be sure they are going to be put to 
good use. The salesman is helping 
them identify and differentiate—sep- 
arating the wheat from the chaff. 

The concerns that render the big 
gest service to such qualified custom 
ers are going to get the business. 
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Railway Age 


Published every Saturday. Edited from 
the executive, operating and man- 
agerial standpoint, and read by rail- 
way executives, operating officials, 
traffic officers, purchasing officers and 
department heads. 


Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 


ith which is incorporated 

Railway Electrical Engineer 
Published monthly. Devoted exclusively 
to the problems of the railway me- 
chanical department officers, who are 
responsible for the design, construc- 
tion, maintenance and repair of loco- 
motives and cars, and for the efficient 
operation of shops. Features electrical 
developments applying to the activi- 
ties of the mechanical departments. 


Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance 


Published monthly. Devoted to the in- 
terests of the railway engineering and 
maintenance officers who are charged 
with the construction, maintenance and 
repair of roadway, track, bridaes, 

dings and other fixed properties. 


Railway Signaling 


Published monthly. Devoted exclusively 

the problems of improving, install- 
ng and maintaining signals, interlock- 
ngs, centralized traffic control, car re- 
tarders, communication equipment, etc. 
Read by signal officers and their staffs 














And the Railway Business Papers Aid 
Key Railway Men to Solve Their Problems 


HE railroads of the nation have emi- 
nently earned widespread recognition 
as one of the nation’s war-essential in- 
By unparalleled efforts, the 
handicapped as to materials, 
have to date 


dustries. 
railroads 
equipment and manpower 
made 


successfully met the demands 


upon them. 


Although the railroads last year broke 
all performance records in meeting war- 
time traffic needs, they are now facing 
the greatest test in their history. Even 
greater quantities of munitions, mate- 
rials and supplies, and millions of more 
troops must be expedited as our war 
requirements mount. For this reason, 
the railroads must find the best ways 
and means of getting the most from 
available equipment and facilities. In 
this connection, key railway men turn 
to the widely recognized railway busi- 
ness papers—the Simmons-Boardman 
publications—for information on both 
methods and products that will aid them 


to operate and maintain the railroads at 
peak wartime efficiency. 


As part of this vital information, ad- 
vertisements in these publications are 
strong aids for manufacturers in build- 
ing and maintaining close customer re- 
lationships with railroad buyers. Your 
railway audience has been pre-selected 
for you by the Simmons-Boardman de- 
partmental railway publications. These 
publications enable you to select the men 
who specify and influence the purchase 
of your products; the executive, mana- 
gerial and purchasing officers, and also 
the officers and supervisors within the 
particular branches of railway service 
you want to reach. Each of these publi- 
cations renders a distinctive service and 
each one has a specialized circulation of 
railway men with buying power and in- 
fluence, as shown in the panel at the left. 


Write today for your copy of our 
portfolio “The Railway Market in 
1943”, without obligation. 





























































ing these folders on a wide list of products for the Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., salesmen. Forms are not canned sales talks, but a check |ist § o- 
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The guide outline for a planned sales presentation on Hancock superfinished ‘500 Brinell" bronze valves illustrates the format and technique used j 
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Guide Outlines for Sates Presentations 


Organized listings of pertinent product data from 


customers’ viewpoint forms valuable working tools 


@ DID YOU EVER order “one 

egg—hard boiled and soft boiled”? 
Wouldn’t the waitress be surprised! 
In our war economy, many sales- 

hard-boiled and 


time. And 


men have become 
soft-boiled at the 
they are good eggs. 

In their industries, demand for pro- 


same 


duction is long strides ahead of sup- 
ply. Orders are not hard to get. The 
easy road of order-taking is heavily 
traveled. 

How many times the prospective 
buyer hears little else than a staccato 
recital of products available, delivery 
schedules, and price information. And 
often “you can take it or leave it” is 
expressed or inferred. 

What a hard-boiled attitude toward 
sof t-boiled 


toward tomorrow! 


today and a attitude 
If, during the war years, the field 
organization abandon educating cus- 
tomers on products and services, if it 
bases its entire appeal on delivery and 
price, it is jeopardizing the future. 
What can be done against the ten- 
dency of a hard-hitting organization 
to soften up? 
Maxwell & 
Moore we are producing around th 


Here at Manning, 
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By ALBERT A. HANIFORD 


Director of Training, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


clock 100 per cent for war. Vital in- 
struments, gauges, thermometers, 
valves, etc., are going forward in 
ever-increasing volume become 
essential parts of the fighting ships, 
planes, and armament plants of the 
Allied nations. 


to 


During 1942, monthly shipments 
out of Bridgeport alone have exceeded 


five times the monthly average of all 


—to build with them presentatios 
streamlined to fit the increasing d- 
mands on the customers’ time. 


FR 


We selected, after studied analysi Even 
the twenty-five major products in ovgyOur 
line, and went to work to build 
“Guide Outline for a Planned Presen 
tation” covering each one. 

What is a guide outline? Nothingstep 
but an organized listing, from thf 
prospect’s point of view, of the pertifi 
nent data about a product. 

Each presentation, as 
was built by gathering the informa: 


and 


from 


prob 


illustrated 


company shipments during 1929. ges the product under si Res 
Orders are ahead of production— S ‘Wht eco the fate belo 

we are working harder and longer to the prospect? 

produce more than ever before, and 2. What problems confront th 

to reduce the back-log as rapidly as prospect? 

possible. 3. What solutions does the prod: 
With each sales territory producing uct provide? 

new records, we sensed the danger in 4. Why are the solutions assured? 

the possibility that some of our men 5. What unique features of thi 

in the field might lose their drive. product assure superior performance’ 
Therefore, we resolved to take 6. What outstanding compan 

definite action are enjoying the benefits promised? NA 
—to assure that our men _ would This type of presentation does not 

continue to deliver a complete story in any way play down the importance co 

of their company, its products, and of technical knowledge—it merely 

policies; (Continued on Page 112) 
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lp to lick those problems. 
pre's what they accomplished: 
]. 3,000 plants participating in the program. 


2. Correspondence demonstrates that this program has 
greatly aided the tremendous problem in industry 
where new workers have been added at terrific rate 
and the supervisory personnel has not been able to 
keep up with this expansion. 


3. Disston is not short on every tool. Salesmen have 
been able to develop sales for secondary lines. 


4. One salesman made profitable contact with 15 new 
accounts through this program. 
; , . , 
. Salesmen report contacts with men in various plant 
departments with whom they had not been able to 


vu 


make contact previously, 


6. Plan provides that name of each man responsible for 
setting up the plan in each plant be sent to Disston 
and to Industrial Conservation Branch of WPB. 
This gives Disston excellent list of supervisory per- 
sonnel right up to date. Furnishes leads for salesmen. 

?. The program has won Government appreciation for 
Disston. The plan was accepted by the WPB and is 
promoted by WPB district offices throughout the 
country. Letters of a most complimentary nature 
have been received from many government officials. 





DO YOU WANT MORE RESULTS 
FROM YOUR INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING? 


Even though you have “nothing to sell,” you can use 
your Industrial Advertising to show how to maintain 
and conserve your products. The secret of results 


from Industrial Advertising is helpfulness. The first 





Nothingstep in helpfulness is knowing the customers’ 
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The Disston campaign demonstrates these prin- 
ciples beautifully. If you are interested, you can 
study the Disston campaign in detail, in the 


McGraw-Hill Case Study now being produced. 


This new Case Study of Disston war advertising 
shows the complete campaign, analyzes the service 


books page by page, and gives the formula for making 
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Industrial Advertising serve as a closer link between 


the advertiser and the users of his product. 


It will pay every executive to give close study to the 
Disston study, and to the other analytical material 


offered in the coupon below. 


Send in your request now, for any, or all, of these 


helpful advertising studies. 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


ee 


Research Dept., McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send the following studies and books on how to get more response from Industrial Advertising: 


CASE STUDIES: 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
[) E. F. Houghton Company 
_) Continental Can Company 


() John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


[1 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


NAME 





COMPANY = 
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) Metal & Thermit Corporation 
—) Plymouth Cordage Company 
"] Gilmer Belting Company 


Cj Air Reduction Sales Company 


POLICY ANALYSES: 

Cj The Top-Executive Goes to War 

—] The Sales Manager Faces the 
Minus-Quota 

[} The Advertising Manager on 
**Industrial-Information-Please”’ 





TITLE 
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J. I. Case Campaign Welds Banher with) 
Implement Dealer and Garmer | ° 
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CASE 


Stevine *@etcerrene Since 184.2: Place 
t 48s 


The J. |. Case campaign in banking magazines awakens the banker's interest in loans to farmers to finance machinery purchases to speed food prog 


cer 


16 


no 


Banking publications used to show bankers how they kn 


can find proper places for food production loans W 


@ THE GOLDEN AGE in 


can agriculture began when farming 


Ameri- 


got out of the woods. From the found- 
ing of the colonies up to about a cen- 
tury ago, farms were literally hewn 
Clearing the land 


from the forest. 


with axe and saw was slow and toil- 


some. So was its tillage with ox- 


drawn wooden plows and the tending 
There 


farm 


of its crops with hand tools. 


was no problem of financing 
equipment when it consisted of a hoe 


and a pitchfork. 


When the pioneers pushed through 


the rim of hills and forests into the 


open prairies and level plains, they 


were brought to a pause while John 
Lane, Leonard Andrus, and John 
Deere dev eloped sceel plows that would 
work in the rich, deep, sticky soils. 
Within the 


space of a decade Cyrus 
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By F. A. WIRT 
Advertising Manager, J. |. Case 
Company, Racine, Wis. 


McCormick had invented the reaper 
and Jerome I. Case had come with his 
between them 
bread-stuff 
forward in one swift stride from the 
sickle and flail of Bible times to the 
dawn of a machine age. 


threshing machines, 


bringing the harvest of 


With wheat-growing in the van, 
prairie fire 
into the 


farming raced like a 


through the prairies and 
plains all the way between the Mexi- 
Ahead of 


towns, 


can and Canadian borders. 
the railroads, ahead of the 
ahead of the banks went the plow, the 
grain binder, the steam engine, and 
thresher, the settlers who used them 


and the salesmen who sold them. As 
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the nineteenth century turned into} 


the twentieth, the major symbol of 
the advancing frontier was the thresh 
ing rig, an outfit costing three to 
four thousand dollars. 





These outfits, as well as a host of! 
lesser implements and machines, wer¢ | 
sold to men who had no money, and| 
in places which had no banks. They 
had to be sold on credit, and the ma- 
chinery manufacturers had to suppl) 
the credit. 
farm machinery 
than a century, and having been th 
foremost builder of threshing machin 
ery, the J. I. Case Co. has had a vas: 


Having now been in th 
business for mor 


experience in the financing of farm 
equipment. Early in this service, | 
was early to see the wisdom of get! 


out. 


aR 


This was not selfish, in the financia 
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NEW... aad a uatural/ 


ith “The Tools of Our Trade” made its bow in a re- 


cent issue of American Machinist as the first of a 


series of special sections on elementary shop practice. 
16 pages of facts, it removes the chief obstacle to the 
novice’s progress .. . the simple fact that he doesn’t 
know the names of things. It clicked immediately. 


Without any promotion, demands for reprints be- 


gan pouring in so fast the original extra supply of 





about 3,000 copies vanished the first week after 
*C 


Into} 









publication. A second printing of 10,000 is now 
being distributed. 

This editorial 10-strike gives the management and 
production executives who read American Machinist 
a ready-to-serve package of text matter to use in 
their employee training. It’s logical to assume that 
advertising similarly directed will be just as much 
appreciated by the men who are the key figures in 


buying and using Metal-Working products. 


ibol of —— a 
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supply hinist advertisers So wae n 4 sail them in bulletin 
in th American Mach! ; _ each time an ‘ll get 
more — iob of providing ard interested parties: hae 
en th are doing © _ Metal-Working that form ‘en | are on our mailing list - - - 
age ful information for doing an adequate fhem pss +¢ you aren't. AD-NALYSIS 
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sense. Well into the twentieth cen- 
tury many companies, including Case, 
had been making satisfactory earnings 
from credit extensions, even if not so 
substantial as those by the new order 
of financing agencies in other fields. 


Yet it may have been selfish, in that 
enlightened sense which makes com- 
petitive capitalism the most benign of 
economic patterns. Case officials saw 
the benefit to agricultural communi- 
ties, including the company’s own 
customers, of complete banking serv- 
ice. They saw that pioneer banks 
needed every item of business they 
were able to handle. They saw the 
wisdom of weaving together the bank, 
the borrower, and the farm machin- 
ery dealer in a mutually understand- 
ing and mutually helpful warp and 
woof of rural business. Above all they 
recognized farming as an industry, as 
the industry with which customer and 
company, dealer and banker together 
would prosper or perish. 

Transfer of the financing function 
from company to banks was no sud- 
den transition. It took years, at least 
a generation, and even today is not 
quite complete. As banks 
were available they were used for col- 


soon as 


lection of notes. Presently banks be- 
gan purchasing paper which had come 
close enough to maturity to be accept- 
able. Meanwhile favorable 
changes were taking place. 


several 


From pioneering on a_ shoestring, 
farming became a business with con- 
siderable capital of collateral value. 
From outfits costing thousands of dol- 
lars, the unit of sale dropped to indi- 
lesser combina- 
tions amounting hundreds. 
From the so-called “heavy” machin- 
ery, the company’s line grew to sev- 
enty-seven modern machines covering 
practically every agricultural opera- 
tion in every farming region. From 
sales by “agents” and factory repre- 
sentatives, distribution had developed 
into a network of branch houses sup- 
plying thousands of dealers doing their 
own selling, carrying their own in- 


vidual machines or 


to only 


ventories, providing more and more 
skilled service. 

These independent merchants are 
the strength or the weakness of the 
companies they represent. They are 
the point of contact not only with 
the farm, but with the bank. The 
cordial working relationship between 
Case dealers and the banks of their 
many 


communities is the result of 


years of education and evolution. Sud- 
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Neoprene Latex Type 57/ Can Be Used 
In All Production Processes 
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~ RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISIO 
qua Cetnens GUPQND © ----- ———— 


A series of “Newsletters” giving factual 
product information has been inaugurated by 
the Rubber Chemicals Division of duPont. 
Short items concerning related materials are 
run under “Through the Mill" in a column at 
the right. This is one type of good “Tell All" 





denly came the war with its well-nigh 
complete suppression of farm machin- 
shif ted 
from selling new machines to repair- 
The fiow of paper to the 
banks from farm machine purchases 
dwindled to a trickle. 

Rising from this situation came the 
current series of Case advertisements 
to bankers. They are designed to pre- 
serve and enhance the entente cordiale 
among bankers, dealers and company, 
despite sharp shrinkage in the actual 
volume of business. They suggest 
ways for putting idle deposits to work 
by any and all kinds of food produc- 
tion loans, and the value of such loans 
to client and country. They emphasize 
the way modern machinery multiplies 
the crop-growing capacity of the man 
on the farm. In particular, they point 
out how man-hours saved in crop- 


ery manufacture. Dealers 


ing old ones. 


growing permit farmers to care for 
greater numbers of livestock and poul- 
try, and to increase the production of 
these critical foods. 

The ads which have 
most interest are those which per- 
sonalize a single animal with a close- 
up portrait, and in its “own” words 
tell of its vital part in the war effort, 
its value to farmer and to mankind, 
and the opportunity it offers the 
banker for solvent service. They have 
evoked flattering messages from com- 
mentators deep in the national scene. 
Banks have asked to use the pictures 
and adaptations of the copy in their 
own promotional and service publicity. 


aroused the 






Except as they may reach _ 
farmer through the channel just meq 
tioned, there is at present no purpe 
and probably little point of presenting 
these messages to the farm public 
After all, they are directed to banker 
Just the opposite is the policy wit 
respect to the Case dealer organi 
tion. Every ad contains a suggestio 
that Case dealers can and will glad 
give bankers the benefit of their inti. 
mate contact with farms and farmers 
to help find proper places for fo 
production loans. This automatically 
includes financing of farm machinery, 
if, when, and as it may be available 
under limitation of manufacture and 
rationing of purchase. 

Merchandising of these bank ads to 
the dealers is done by mailings of r- 
prints through the company’s sales 
department, with letters of transmit- 
tal emphasizing their value in foster- 


ing the relationship between dealer and J 


bank, and in building prestige for 
Case products and policies. Presenti- 
tion to bankers themselves is strictly 
by paid space in banking publication, 
except as editors on their own volition 
may care to comment. Furnishing a 
material to banks for their own use 5 
quite frankly a surprise developmen: 
for which no advance preparation 
were made. 

From the foregoing facts it is ob 
vious that this advertising is doing ; 
valuable job for the company anc 
especially for its dealers. As such it 
undoubtedly pays its way, though 
this cannot be demonstrated by count- 
ing coupons or keying sales. Yet the 
major motive in publishing these mes- 


sages is to envision ways whereby 


banks may enlarge their service tof 


customers, community, and country 
in a time when food production is a 
paramount problem and a vital factor 
in victory. 

The campaign is being handled 
through Western Advertising Agency, 
Racine, Wis. 


ABP Conference May 24-26 


Annual spring conference of the Asso 
ciated Business Papers will be held May 
24-26 at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. Th: 
conference, expected to be the most wide!) 
attended meeting the association has eve! 
held, will deal exclusively with interna 
and external war and postwar problems 


of ABP. 


Essex Leaves Case-Shepherd-Mann 

H. S. Essex has resigned as producti 
manager of the Case-Shepherd-Mann b 
ness magazine group, New York, a 
has opened his own office with plans ' 
announced. 
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reach ¢ o visual units, each composed of 
just men » facing pages, take the reader 
nO Purposough the Andersen plant and 
Presenting@gpw results, in equipment and 
m public wdluction capacity, of high de- 
‘© bankergamee &/ specialized skill applied 
icy wit development of products and 
organin nufacturing techniques. 
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wlowing these, another infor- 
ation unit sums up exclusive 


Lifetime” features of Andersen 


indows. These basic standards 


id in establishing the maker’s 
laim to outstanding position in 


he design of wood windows. 


Construction details, stock sizes 
and wide range of applications of 
two currently available windows 
occupy the final information sec- 
tionsof this catalog. Outside covers 
(not shown here) give further infor- 
mation on manufacturing and 


distribution facilities. 
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Andersen Corporation + Bayport, Minn. 
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By C. E. BEAVEN 
Sales and Advertising Manager 


Lord Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa. 


De Space Salesmen Need Neu Te Gwe 
in Selling Business Papers? 


Here’s an advertising and sales manager who thinks 


they do and he suggests how they may be more helpful 


@ A FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 
in the method of appeal of industrial 
advertising is gradually taking place, 
but unfortunately too few publica- 
tions seem to be aware of this revolu- 
tionary change in thought. An ex- 
amination of practically any of to- 
day’s industrial publications will prove 
that too much advertising is still based 
on the sole principle of keeping a 
name before the buying public. As 
far as information about a product is 


duds, 


many advertisers have the feeling that 


concerned, such ads are and 


most publications are not keeping 
abreast of developments and are not 
fulfilling the part they should play. 
The main reason for the change in 
the technique of industrial advertising 
is simply that industrial designers and 
design engineers are rapidly taking 
over the control of all product design, 
and designers want fact, not fancy. 
Thinking back a few years, it is not 
dificult to recall the days when the 
type or style of goods to be produced 
was controlled either by the sales force 
or by some patent member of the or- 
ganization. Customers’ whims also 
were powerful factors in production. 
In any event research behind the prod- 
uct was at a minimum. Under such 
conditions advertising could only tell 
a general story which left the reader 
with any number of questions in his 
mind, and with the empty feeling of 
having learned nothing from the time 
for information 


spent in searching 


from advertising. 
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To a great extent today’s product, 
and most certainly tomorrow’s, is in 
the hands of men who are skilled in 
design. Independent industrial design- 
ers whose word can be law, or product 
designers working directly in indus- 
try, are controlling or will control all 
Their task is 
to put products on the market which 
they know will fill a definite need, will 
have a broad market, and will stand 


future product design. 


up in service. In arriving at the final 
design of these products, the designer 
needs to have adequate information on 
the materials with which he will have 
to work and the first place he will 
look for new information will be in 
the advertising pages of industrial 
publications. 

From personal contact with design 
engineers in many types of industries, 
I know their minds operate on the dual 
question of “Why” and “How.” The 
matter of the advertiser’s past history 
or their present proud position means 
nothing to these searchers for facts, 
they want statements that can be 
backed up by laboratory and research 
tests. Furthermore, they want reasons 
“why” any advertised product should 
be considered by them in their own 
design work. When they are satisfied 
as to why, the crux of their thinking 
revolves around “how.” How is the 
product used generally, how should I 
use it, how will it help solve my 
problems. 

If we will stop to think a moment 
at this point, we will get a faint in- 


sight of the designer’s method of ap- 
proach, and at the same time the 
advertiser’s problem comes out—hor 
can he answer the designer’s question? 
It is just at this point that we begin 
to see the need for better methods ¢ 
presenting our printed appeals to tl 
prospective user. It is at this poin 
that the magazine publisher come 
into the picture, what is he doing an 
what can he do to produce the quick 
est and best results for his readers anc 
his advertisers. 

Most of us are aware of the “Tel 
All” and “Know How” technique that 
has been written about copiously in 
the recent past. These methods of ap- 
proach are definite steps in the right 
direction, but they stop short of the 
ultimate goal, which is the full codp- 
eration of the magazine publisher in 
fostering such technique in his pub- 
lication. 

In a recent issue of this publication, 
D. R. Collins of The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago, outlined in consider- 
able detail methods through which any 
magazine could be of real assistance 
to an agency. [See IM, Dec. °42, Pp. 
46.] Mr. Collins based his treatise on 
the fact that publishers have tremen- 
dous funds of information available 
to them that they are not using to the 
best advantage, and in this I agr 
Publishers of vertical magazines, 
particular, are in an extremely advan- 
tageous position to know what is t 
best course of events to follow and ! 
would like to ask them the quest: 
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It takes a crisis 





to emphasize the importance of the Power Market 


motorist operates a power plant, 


/. 


service station or oil supplier eased all the headaches. Global wa 





be reached on foot, but Mrs. Housewife must choose between driving to market and 


keeping her 





children to a warm school. 
 —— 


Yet fuel is only one power element. In months to come, 
all America will have the shortages of others driven 
home—of parts for boilers, turbines, compressors, motors, 
pumps — or the equipment itself — while demands for 
power and power services continue to soar. Power is 
no problem — until you can’t get it any more. 

Power engineers know, to their sorrow, that an out- 
of-action lathe or punch press costs only one tool’s pro- 
duction, but when a boiler or turbine goes down, a 
whole plant — or a whole town — may go with it. That’s 
why they’re so certain to keep their boilers, turbines, 
engines, diesels, compressors, pumps, fans, motors, pip- 
ing, mechanical transmission — and some 200 other items 
—in top-notch condition. Their job is to keep units on the 
line, so they make a fetish of maintenance. 

As top power men in their organizations, they buy 
power equipment, fuels and supplies for all industry, all 
business, all institutions — wherever power, steam, hot or 
cold water, refrigeration. air conditioning or compressed 
iir are produced or used in quantity. 

25,000 power engineers, operating 85% of America’s 
power plants, look to POWER every month for the 
operating information they've got to have — 50% more 
than pay to read any other power-field publication. They 
ind their subordinates form an audience of 80,000 or 
more potent buyers. 


. * * 








ad\ in- 


ales, and specifications. 








We are, all of us, learning the hard way how vital power has become in our lives. Every 
But it has been easy, up to now, to be an operating engineer—the local 


that. At first, only gasoline was short; now fuel-oil stocks are near the vanishing point 


in 17 Eastern states. Not only must afternoon tea and evening movie 


house warm; between attending a warm theater and sending her 


First call on available fuel is for power—for... 


— 





Through consistent advertising in POWER you can 
do three vital jobs simultaneously: 

1 Help to keep America’s power plants running by 
explaining how to use your equipment efficiently. 

2 Help to train the thousands of new men taking old 
jobs — during 1942, one in every five POWER subscrib- 
ers changed job, title, or address. 


3 Build good 


peacetime products. 


Power multiplies man’s best productive efforts, just 
as POWER can multiply your selling effectiveness 


ABC 
ABP 


We'll be happy to supply details, including “Power — The Market, The Publication", re- 
Ports of the 21 most-recent independent reader surveys, or a summary of interviews with 
users. Also available are Chief Editor Swain's forecast, ‘Power 
or America in 1943", ABC statement, and a 4-page folder giving complete rates, issue 


3 every house-holder a heating plant. 
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“Why don’t you advise agencies and 
advertisers how to reach your market 
most effectively?” 

To digress a moment, visualize if 
you will what takes place when an ad- 
vertising space salesman calls on an 
agency or advertisers for the first time 
or even in some cases the second or 
fifth or last time. First you get a story 
on editorial policy, second, a story on 
business policy, third, a raft of beauti- 
fully broken-down figures on circula- 
tion, and then an argument as to why 
the previous facts should cause you to 
buy some space. With a further pres- 
entation of a few advertisements of 
nationally known companies using the 
book, your space salesman has shot his 
ammunition. Up to this point, how- 
ever, he hasn’t presented one sound 
reason for utilizing his publication, 
business 


yet publication managers 


think they have made up the best 
selling arguments available when they 
send salesmen out on the road so 


equipped. 

Any sales manager for a manufac- 
turer of a product used in other manu- 
facturers’ assemblies, would certainly 
be missing the boat if the company 
salesmen were sent out equipped with 
information which covered the prod- 
uct only. Suppose the sales story cov- 
ered only the size of the factory, the 
number of present purchasers and their 
distribution, some information on busi- 
ness policy and how customers are 
treated, and some samples or photo- 
graphs of the product, then the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen would be equipped 
manner as the average 


in the same 


advertising salesman seems to be 
equipped, judging from the usual in- 
terview. Any industrial sales manager, 
who operated his sales force with such 
slim information, wouldn't last beyond 
the first financial report after he took 
over the post. 

It has been my contention for some 
time that publishers’ salesmen should 
study their particular publications and 
be able to quote chapter and verse 
They should 
fields 


the publication covers, W ho the pro- 


under any circumstances, 


understand in clear detail the 
ducers are in that field and, particu- 


larly, they should know the facts 
ubout these producers that the prospec- 
tive advertiser will want to know. He 
should also have a good knowledge of 
the thinking behind the publication, 
what makes up the editorial policy, 
when it was changed and why, and if 
any publisher thinks this isn’t impor- 


tant to an advertiser, a little field work 
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To save engineers’ time and to aid them in 
deciding whether Seymour alloys are suit- 
able for their needs, The Seymour Mfg. 
Company presents their principle character- 
istics in useful chart form in this page 


on this question would produce some 
amazing results. 

The salesman should further be in 
position to talk intelligently on new 
trends in the industry his publication 
covers, so that an advertiser, who can- 
not possibly have all this knowledge, 
can take the necessary steps to keep 
up with the changing picture. 

Right here, I would like to point 
out that an industrial publication is 
really in a privileged position to gather 
information that any producer would 
hesitate to broadcast privately. Their 
fact-gathering staff, furthermore, can 
gather in the total thinking of an in- 
dustry and thus determine trends, but 
why this information is not used as 
a sales tool by the business department 
remains 

The salesman should be kept aware 


a mystery. 


by his publication of new products in 
the industry; he should know about 
new and unusual applications that 
have arisen, and if changing times 
have produced new markets in his 
industry. A glance at the huge indus- 
trial changes since war commenced is 
indicative of the problems of the aver- 
age but how 


much easier these problems could be 


industrial advertiser, 
solved if the industrial publications 
would only utilize to the full the in- 
formation available to them. 

As a further thought, what is the 
industrial picture going to be like in 
the future when we get back to peace- 
time production? That problem alone 
is one that publishers will have to 


think about profoundly if they are by | 


going to be of real help to their indus. 
try in the period of conversion 
peacetime production. 

While all these statements look } ke 


0 


a slap at the space salesmen, in realit 
they merely reflect the surface aspects 
of a more fundamental 
namely, the hands-off policy of the 
publication. Too many magazine edi- 
tors regard the editorial policy and the 
information they have as holy and are 
afraid that the advertisers will attempt 
to control that policy. Gentlemen, 
for your own edification, an adver- 
tiser is interested in markets, not edi- 
torial policies, and if an advertiser did 
attempt to tell 
about in your publications, you have 


you what to write 
ammunition at hand powerful enough 
to make him look silly. The question, 
then, why not use this ammunition 
in the right direction and to the 
utmost advantage? 

This whole argument arrives then 
at its final premise, that the advertiser- 
agency combination and the industria! 
publications should coéperate in tear 
ing down the fences that have pre. 
vented them from working togethe: 
for the best results to both. In gen 
eral, it can be said that an individua 
advertisement is the product of th: 
advertiser-agency combination, an 
that the publication prints the adver- 
submitted. To all 
intents and purposes, the ad reflects 
the best efforts of the agency with 
editing by the advertiser, but does this 
combined effort hit the mark? It must 


tisement as it is 


come close, or advertising would cease, 
but why not hit the mark squarely? 
The greatest results from advertising 
are not realized, simply because the 
third member of the team, the pub- 
lisher, sits on the sidelines during this 
stage of the game. 

It has never been my experience to 
have an industrial publication criticize 
an ad or refuse an ad, on which I have 
worked, and I will admit that in retro- 
spect some of them were wide of the 
mark. The magazine personnel, with 
their knowledge of the particular in 
dustry, should be able to recogniz« 
any poor aiming and should exercise 
its function as the third team-membe: 
these Such _ help 
should be given in advance throug! 


to prevent misses. 
the presentation of detailed analyses ot 
markets, how to approach prospect 
through advertising, what to say, ho 
to say it. 
A knowledge of what their read 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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they aresBy HERBERT KAUFMAN, 
dvertising Manager, General Printing Ink Corporation, New York 
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Zions on 


| Restrictions on Printing and How 


They Are Being Met 


[Eprror’s Note: The following letter 
sin reply to an inquiry to Mr. Kaufman 
s to how the various government restric- 
paper and other materials are 
ikely to affect the use of printing by 
ndustrial advertisers. | 


Dear Ralph: 


Don’t . . . please don’t go fretting 
about curtailments of printing paper, 
rubber blankets, 
while 
there’s still no curtailment of ingenious 
industrial ad men. When that time 
comes ’round, then, hie ye to your 
Room, but not until then, 
says I, sitting "way off here on the 
end of this advertising 


copper engravings, 
printing inks, etc., etc. 


Worry 


supplying 
world. 
Sure, I know, supplies are going to 
be less plentiful, but while there’s 
even the remotest evidence that your 
favorite ad men are functioning close 
to their norm, depend upon it, you’re 
needlessly concerned. Said ad men, 
and their and lithographer 
suppliers are rising and will continue 


printer 


to rise to whatever heights are neces- 
sary to surmount whatever obstacles 
are government-ordered in the way of 
restrictions. 

Not that you need reminding, but 
your industrial ad men have done 
more than any other individual group 
ot advertising men today to establish 
their worth for influencing overall 
public good. Because, though, it’s 
just possible that you’re too close to 
the forest to discern the majestic oak 
in all its glory take a peek at the fol- 
ving headline clipped from a recent 
ue of “Domestic Commerce,” of- 
cial publication of the U. S. Depart- 
ent of Commerce. 


INDUSTRIALISTS LEAD THE WAY 
IN INFORMING PUBLIC 
Wartime Advertising Is Seen as Plain 


Common Sense 


“Who are the chief spokesmen for the 
wartime information industry? If ex- 
amples sent in to the Department of 
Commerce for its Wartime Advertising 
Exhibit can be taken as a criterion the 
answer is INDUSTRIALISTS. For, 
out of 277 companies represented in the 
display, over 44% are in this class . . .” 


I quote this very official opinion, 
Ralph, to perk up anyone’s spirits if 
they’re inclined now to drooping. . . 
because the rumor get ‘round 
that heavy restrictions of printing 
materials are ordered. When your 
Uncle Samuel and mine rates your in- 
dustrial ad men so highly, and when 
you know definitely that the Depart- 
citation is no 


just 


ment of Commerce 
overstatement, you can relax sincere 
in the belief that the creators and 
producers of industrial advertising 
have met and vanquished all limita- 
tions to date. 

Believe me, for I have it 
many industrial ad men of my ac- 
quaintance, they’re not likely to give 
up their leadership just because their 
printers and lithographers are facing 
paper buying restrictions, or because 
theyll have to content themselves 
with fewer copper plate halftones, or 
because only one saddle stitch is per- 
mitted in thirty-two-page catalogs, 
size 82x11. Your favorite ad men 
are finding methods and means of do- 
more essential 


from 


ing (in many Cases) 
promotion than ever before. A recent 
PAC (General Printing Ink Corpo- 
ration) Survey proves this statement, 
too, and that was made from coast-to- 


coast. What’s more, there’s not the 
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The ingenuity of industrial advertising men is being 


utilized to make the best of government restrictions 


slightest evidence that industrial di- 
rect advertising and promotion are 
likely to be abandoned. 

I do agree with you, however, that 
it’s high time to place all the facts of 
restrictions before the planners and 
producers of America’s vital wartime 
industrial advertising. So, let’s tackle 
the problem this way. 

First—let’s take a quick look into 
the rulings affecting production of 
printed and lithographed material. 

Second—let’s discover what some 
of the country’s foremost industrial 
ad men and their printer and lith- 
ographer friends are doing to make 
the most of the available craftsmen 
and materials. 


Third—let’s see just what the 
printing, lithographic and allied trades 
are doing to sell American business 
and government on the essentiality of 
their crafts to the all-out war effort. 

(To my way of thinking, and | 
echo the thoughts of the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee, now bent 
on educating ad men and their pro- 
ducers to “essentialize” their printed 
promotion, all advertising 
and promotion should be geared abso- 
lutely to war needs, and for only that 
purpose I repeat again, your 
favorite ad men are at the head of the 
parade in that department.) 


wartime 


Some of the Restrictions Facing 
Printers and Lithographers 


—and other producers of direct ad- 
vertising and printed promotion. 
*WPB has issued a ruling enforc- 
ing all producers of printing to reduce 
their paper purchases to ninety per 
cent of the tonnage consumed in the 
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Our Readers Serve 


Over 36,000 Plants 










. 
It Will Pay to 
. . 
Acquaint Yourself with 
. ” . 
This Primary Medium, IF— 
1. Your company is geared to supply industry with 
any product which is (or can be) used in the 
expansion and maintenance of those thousands 
of heating, air conditioning and piping systems 
so vital to war production—and also must keep 


its standing in this important field against the 


day when we enter the post-war world. Or— 


2. Your company, while not in position to serve 
the field at present, is planning to manufacture 
a heating, air conditioning or piping product 
for post-war use, and realizes the urgent need 
for starting now to build the required recogni- 


tion and acceptance. 


Here is the Reason Why— 

Advertising in HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDI.- 
TIONING enables you to contact those KEY engi- 
neers and contractors who purchase-control the 
heating, air conditioning and piping products re- 
quired by ALL THE PLANTS listed at right; 36,707 
of them... as well as those who specify, purchase 


and install these products for the new plant, build- 


—Here’s Coverage tha 
Makes Sense in Helping 
Produce War and / 0 





: 


\ 


F 








Post-War Busines 


ing, ship and government construction projects sti 
proceeding in large volume. 


To back these statements, may our nearest repre 
sentative place the facts before you, or your 


agency? ... And soon? 


* * 


k* ko * 
KEENEY PUBLISHING 


Ain Conditioning Headguarters 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF AMERICAN ARTISAN 
6N. MICHIGAN... CHICAGO 





Outstanding 
Publication! 


From no other source do KEY engineers 
and contractors receive such a wealth of 
reliable, up-to-the-minute information per- 
tinent to the services they handle—heat- 
ing, air conditioning and piping. As deter- 
mined by three years’ survey, the paper is 
read each month, on an average, by 84% 
of its subscribers. Furthermore, 93% of 
the readers do NOT see the advertisements 
earried anywhere else. 


* * * 


Our circulation (ABC) is geared 
accurately to today’s and tomor- 
row’s jobs. In addition to engineer 
and contractor readers who pur- 
chase-control the present industrial 
maintenance and extension work 
for the 36,707 plants listed below, 
the paper reaches those KEY men 
who specify, buy and install heat- 
ing, air conditioning and piping for 
schools, hospitals, other types of 
large essential buildings, govern- 
ment projects, etc. 


* * * 


Today’s roll call of advertisers includes the leading manufacturers building 
products for this three-service field. If you have something to sell KEY engi- 
neers and contractors now—or in the post-war era—here’s where your major 
publicity effort belongs. 





HOW HEATING, PIPING & AIR-CONDITIONING COVERS THE INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


Plants Served Plants Served 
in Each Industry in Each Industry 


FOOD and 4 Ab’ 764 LEATHER and Its 
| @lilela-t* Medal laa t | Manufactures 
CHEMICALS and y 4 603 5 238 IRON and STEEL and 
y-Vilt-te Me daele ltl aa I] ; Their Products 
PETROLEUM 626 7 672 NET Dien ae 
idgeleltlaakwmelile me @elel| ; rolslo Meas liam dallas: 
PRINTING and 526 ] 306 Sie) Mae SALTY 
yVilt:ve Mm lalel ht4a1-35 I] GLASS Products 
TEXTILES and 3 706 4 117 MACHINERY (No 
Their Products tf I | ansportation) 
PAPER ond 7 638 7 990 TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
Allied Products rf I (Air, Land, Water) 


RUBBER Products G69 97 mehgleaers 
Repair Shops 
MISCELLANEOUS 

FOREST Products ’ e Industries 











corresponding calendar quarter of 
1941—not 1942, (This 
restriction, a check-up shows, is caus- 


mind you. 
ing few hardships among most print- 
ers and lithographers serving indus- 
trial advertisers, because, while im- 
portant war printing is required in 
commer- 


hand are 


more and greater tonnage, 


cial needs on the other 
limited. ) 

The paper manufacturing indus- 
try is operating under a limitation 
order restricting each mill’s produc- 
tion to eighty per cent of capacity... 
a figure which mill men, commenting 
for this report, will fall to an eventual 
rate of seventy-five per cent or sev- 
for 1943. 
Photo-engravers are operating un- 
that 


ent y per cent 


der a_ restriction order per- 


mits production of plates to only 
sixty per cent of corresponding cal- 
endar periods of 1940... not 1941, 
not 1942. that. 


Printing ink makers are restricted 


Remember 


in their production, too, but I find 
that General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, is not alone among ink makers 


who believe that printers and lith- 


ographers will have no difficulty in 
meeting normal requirements for color 


printing in the immediate future. 


Under the new dyestuff and organic 
pigment order, supplies of all colors 
and types of inks will be satisfactory. 
Asso- 
Printing Ink Makers has 
to say on the availability of color: 
“Amended Conservation Order M-103 
issued by WPB January 21, 1943, places 
no restriction on the use of color in ad 
vertising, publishing or printing It 
limits purchases by inkmakers of one class 
of color pigments. It does not, however, 
limit the use, even to the inkmaker, of 
those pigments, in such pur 
chases, if he has the extra material on 


Harken to what the National 


ciation of 


excess of 


hand. Nor does it affect the other classes 
of pigments used, which make up by far, 
the greater sources of the colors for our 
industry purposes 

“Due to the decline in consumption 
of color used in many fields which have 


been curtailed since the start of the War 
and further due to modern research which 
anticipated many of the problems pre 
sented, there will be an ample supply of 
color inks for permissible uses 

“During the year 1942 there have been 
restrictive affecting the Printing 
Ink Industry and yet the Industry served 
its customers satisfactorily At no time 
was anybody deprived of color inks. In 
so far as availability of color inks is con 
cerned, that situation will continue 

“If you contemplate a color job, don't 


order s 


let some unfounded rumor or irrespons 
ible gossip about color scarcity, determine 
your course Consult your printer or 
lithographer He is in constant touch 


with his inkmaker who will acquaint him 
with the facts.” 


Soon I will have completed a pretty 
specific report on the ink situation 
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Industrial supply salesmen are given a short 
course lesson in saw files in this page in 
“Mill Supplies” by Heller Brothers Company, 
thus preparing them to render better service 


for my company and it will be re- 
leased through the usual channels. 
*Lithographers’ supplies of rubber 
blankets, zinc plates and photographic 
materials appear adequate for the de- 
mands, a check of the industry re- 
veals, and the prospects of replenish- 
ing inventories, tho restriction orders 
govern manufacturers, seem to offer 
no concern, many plants reporting full 
(Litho- 


plates are grained and re- 


production schedules, too. 
graphic 
grained many times over before they’re 
scrapped, and in many plants when 
they’re worn too thin for use on 
larger presses they are trimmed for 
use on smaller equipment.) We have 
been experimenting with paper plates 
for lithography and the reports are 
pretty good. 

****The chief difficulty confront- 
ing all companies—suppliers, pro- 
ducers et al—is shrinkage of capable 
Plus, of 


taxed transportation facilities. 


over- 
Con- 


sequently, many allowances must be 


manpower. course, 


made for trady deliveries, in- 
ferior quality of materials and work- 
manship. 

curtail- 


So much for restrictions, 


ments, etc. 


What Ad Men and Their Printer 
and Lithographer Suppliers Do 


—to make the most of the available 

supplies, equipment and craftsmen. 
1. One 

exclusively to industrial 


printer, catering almost 
advertisers, 
is increasing his use of rubber print- 


ing plates for large tint areas in his 


borders 
design. 


and decorative elements of 
Always an ardent devote 
of the use of rubber printing plates 

one of the earliest too, if my 
memory serves me well . . 


recom- 
mends the use of this zinc-saving 
method to other designers of wartime 
printing. It’s patriotic to use rubber 
in this instance, because most rubber 
plate engravers have ample supplies 
of rubber. It’s well to note that large 
surfaces of solid ink coverage are 
smooth and lay unmottled 
printed from rubber plates. Try it 


when 


yourself some time. 

2. Another printer, always on the 
alert for new methods of production 
has found in the plastic printing plate 
the answer to many of his production 
problems, not to mention the metl 
saving (Plastic 
are being sponsored by the U. S. Gor- 
ernment Printing Office, and Public 
Printer A. E. Giegengack recently an- 
nounced the GPO’s intention to delve 
deeper into the possibility of plastic 
uses.) This 


contribution. plates 


plates for even greater 
printer never uses metal plates nov 
for tint areas; he uses the plastic plat 
procurable from the American Wook 
Type Manufacturing Company, 27' 
Lafayette St., New York. He find 
plastic plates render the same fine 
smooth and unmottled surface rubber: 
printing plates provide, plus the fact 
that plastic plates are available type 
high and combine with metal plates 
and type better than do the rubber 
plates. He informs me, too, that he 
finds many uses for the six Ben Day 
patterns in which plastic plates are 
available. For tint purposes, he in- 
sists, they’re excellent, and save not 
only precious metals but the time of 
costliest photo-engraving operations. 
3. Alert photo-engravers as_ well 
as printing and lithographic sales- 
men are acquainting their advertiser 
customers with many time and money 
saving methods of copy preparation. 
Once the private and precious prop 
erty of production wise artists and 
production men, these means of ready- 
ing copy for production in photo 
engraving lithographer’s 
camera room are rapidly becoming 


plants or 


the common property of all users of 
printed and lithographed advertising 
and promotion. All these methods 
can’t adequately be presented in this 
article but I’m you can urge 
your favorite ad men to pin down 
They’ll share 
their knowledge gladly. It’s not on'y 
(Continued on Page 114) 


sure 


their favorite suppliers. 
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Ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films —ySales He! 





Advertisers Making Valuable Contribution to 


ar Effort with Informative Literature 


@ IF THE WAR has no other in- 
fluence on industrial advertising prac- 
tice than the development of a vast 
working library of instructional books 
and literature on how to make tools 
better work and 


have 


and equipment do 


last longer, that will been a 
worthy contribution. 

This literature ranges in character 
from leaflets, cards, hangers, booklets, 
Any curtail- 


paper for 


to case bound books. 


ment of the use of this 
type of printing would be a definite 
blow to the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican war production program. 

Some of the interesting pieces re- 
cently produced include the cartoon 
booklets issued by The Cleveland 
Rock Drill Company and The Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool Company, sev- 
illustrated 
These are 


eral pages of which are 


here in about half-size. 


“quickies” of the most fascinating 
kind and designed for utter simplicity 
most essential in this kind 
The New Britain Ma- 


chine Company has done a similar job 


which is 


of material. 


with its booklet, “Tools link men and 


machines,” in which cartoons are 


used to show “how not” to use tools, 
a technique the company has found 
effective in teaching mechanics the 
“way how.” 

The Black & Decker Mfg. Com- 
pany has produced a booklet with a 
new slant—that of showing how pro- 
have 
adapted the company’s tools for emer- 
gency war uses. It is titled, “They 
Used Their Heads,” which 
much tells the story. The book illus- 


duction experts, and others, 


pretty 
trates many ingenious uses of port- 
able electric tools where larger ma- 
chine tools were not available. 

casebound 


Another _ outstanding 
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THIS PISTON MUST BE 
SOFT ALL BATTERED IN 
TWO WEEKS TIME 
= 












YES,AND TAKE 
A LOOK AT YOUR, 
SHANK! 

NOT SHAPED 




















SHAWAS WEST BE CORRECTLY SHAPED AND PROPERLY TEMPERED The back end of your 
shank must be square and flat, free from cracks or spells, and with the corners 
slightly bevelied to an angle of 45° The end where the piston strikes must be 
sufficiently hard to stand the hammering, but still soft enough that a new file 
will take hold. Obviously the shank end must be less hard than the striking 
end of the piston 





— G22\|! CANT GET THE STEEL 
@ 3.s),} OUT OF THE CHUCK 








SHANK IS TOO 
OFT---UPSETS 











DRILL STEEL SMAME CANNOT BE 100 SOFT White the end of the shank mus 
less hard than the piston, at the same time, the shank end must not be so 
as to up-eet in the chuck, thus preventing withdrawal of the stee 





More interesting to rock drill operators than the most popular comic strip are a series of 
cartoons which make up a small booklet published by The Cleveland Rock Drill Company 





which answers in this interesting fashion questions regarding any trouble they may experience 
in operating the tool. The book is 4x5!/4 inches in size, consists of sixteen pages and cover 


book has been published by The Doall 
Des Plaines, IIl., 
titled ““Doall Contour Saws.” It is a 
265 . ~w k thi ~h we . 

265-page textbook which gives com- 
prehensive study to the contour ma- 


Service Company, 


chining, mostly told in pictures and 
captions. A forty-four-page section 
of out-fold paper gives pictorial treat- 
ment of machine tools and machine 
shop practice for the student. 


+ 


Heppenstall Offers War 

Posters in New Campaign 

@ A CAMPAIGN offering free war 
posters designed especially for man- 
agement and intended for posting on 
the walls of offices, was launched by 
Heppenstall Company, Pittsburgh, in 


last month’s issue of Fortune and is 
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being extended to other national 
magazines. 
“Trained men like yourself are 


working late tonight managing the 
business of production for Victory,” 
the initial ad “Yet despite 
hard work and long hours, some of 
the keen thinking and the ingenuity 
of our country expects from man in 
seems still to be lack- 


reads. 


management 
ing... 
“That’s why Heppenstall is pro 
ducing war posters for management; 
a series for your office and offices of 
others in your organization, the first 
of which is shown in the picture J 
above. Write Heppenstall Company, i 
Pittsburgh, and tell us how many tree 
copies you can use. The posters may 
be obtained suitably framed if you 
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ODAY, more than ever before, Time lag between development 
the material, process, machine or and announcement through NED’s 
method that is “hidden under a_ pages is minimum... that’s why its 
nad bushel’”’ will frequently solve prob- scores of thousands of Management, 
series oO 
Company lems relating to the war effort. Planning, Production and Purchas- 
(perience : 
nd cover . . . . 

One of NED’s primary jobs is to ing Executive readers in thirty-two 
tational carry such information from where branches of American industry have 
—— it is available to those men and plants come to depend on it as the monthly 
ng the who need to know of it. “index” of what’s new in industry. 
ctory,” 
despite 
men al If you manufacture any part, material, machine or finish, or have a 
renuity process or method of interest to industry, and if it is NEW, send a brief 


” fe - but complete summary of its characteristics and advantages to 
aa NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST for possible inclusion in an early issue. 
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"Lt CHANGE, THIS | 
SO IT'LL AG 
WORK - 

/\ 


BETTER , ¢ 


SAND IN 
THAT OIL 
WONT 

HELP THE 
LUBRICATION 























OCTTER LEAVE GESIRMINE TO THE MANBFACTURER— Don 1 comciude that the demgner 
and maker of the tool did not know hie business, and try to make changes in 
the machine's construction Better put the kind of job up to the regular tool 
epenw man. one who has hed long capenence in maintenance of pneumatic tools 


SEE? DRT AD GRIT GOT OF ‘Me Ol — Pounng @i wto the tool of hose from an 
open can @ pretty apt to introduce sand and gmt into the mechanism, coumng 
plenty of trouble and expense 








Similar in character to the rock drill booklet but differing somewhat in technique and 
approach is this cartoon booklet of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company. If the reader 
follows only the balloons he quickly gets the important highlights of proper tool care 


Sales Promotion . . 





send a dollar each to cover partial 
cost. Frames may be used for later 
posters in the series.” 

The company offers the service of 
its engineering staff to assist any com- 
pany which uses forged steel products 
in redesigning to save steel and criti- 
cal materials. The 
“This advertisement is not pure al- 


message closes: 


truism. Our primary purpose, like 
yours, is to help our country win the 
war, but our secondary purpose is 
selfish. We want you to know us 
better. 
ing Our company to its present posi- 
We'd like to keep 


that position when the war is over.” 
+ 


Graphic Arts Group Publishes 
Guide to War Campaigns 

@ A “Guide to Essential Wartime 
Printing and Lithography,” the most 
comprehensive source book of informa- 
tion on government campaigns yet to 


We have spent 53 years build- 


tion in industry. 


come out of the war was published 
by the Graphic Arts Victory Commit- 
tee last month. 

The new guide groups the major in- 
formation programs of the Office of 
War Information, the Treasury war 
savings staff and other war agencies 
under fourteen broad classifications: 
Rationing, transportation, 
tion, salvage, redistribution of mate- 
rials, maintenance of durable goods, 


conserva- 
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production drives, nutrition and 
health, manpower, anti-inflation, ci- 
vilian defense, war bonds and stamps, 
morale, business clinics, and security 
of war information. A master table 
lists each of the sub-campaigns, and 
cross checks the industries which 
“have a stake” in the campaign, or are 
logical prospects for space or printing 
tie-ups. 

Governmental sources, trade asso- 
ciations and other private industry 
contacts, as well as copy themes and 


WE LE Were SAY: 


Vy depends on me! 


and we mean it, too 


To emphasize the meaning of its slogan: " 'V 
Depends On Mel’, Leeds & Northrup Com 
pany, Philadelphia, displayed mirror posters 
on its bulletin boards which made the reader 
a living part of the poster and the slogan 


case histories of war participation ad 
vertising by various manufacturers are 
included with each campaign. Forty 
thousand copies will be distributed 
through the printing, lithographing, 
engraving, paper, and other graphic 
arts trades, and through government 
channels. 

The Graphic Arts Victory Com. 
mittee, which was organized last sum. 
mer to promote the use of printing and 
lithography in the war effort, has a 
one of its functions the supplying of 
a talent pool to any government 
agency which wants help in creating 
and distributing information that wil 
aid the war effort. This group als 
collects all of the available informs 
tion from government agencies on 
wartime projects which require print- 
ing. Further information about th 
work of the committee may be obtain. 
ed from Henry Hoke, chairman, pro- 
gram committee, Graphic Arst Vic. 
tory Committee, National City Bani 
Bldg., New York. 


+ 


Purchase Priority Plan 
Is Offered by RCA 


@ THE RCA Division of Radi 
Corporation of America, Camden 
N. J., last month announced the in- 
dustry’s first “purchase priority plan” 
which will offer theater exhibitors 
the opportunity to apply now for 


Nered ema nm he Rownmnts of whet Amence mertenen whe Nee eniated + Umete hem. Pete ee 
re 


YOUR SKILL TOGETHER WITH THESE WEAPONS 
WiLL HELP TO DEFEAT THE AXIS 

















The center spread of “Packaging,” house 
publication of Pneumatic Scale Corporation 
North Quincy, Mass., constitutes a poster 
which gives pointers on how to prolong the 
life of a packaging machine by utilizing 
various tools which are dramatized in cartoons 
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ACHINERY’S 


64 ANNUAL REPORT 


America will produce at least 100,000 military 
aircraft in 1943! This is a big job—so big, in 
fact, that the story of it will be presented this 
year in two issues of MACHINERY—July and 
August—instead of the usual single Annual 
Aircraft Production Number. 


The July issue will feature as much complete 
information as can be included on many of 
the latest methods for mass producing AIR- 
CRAFT STRUCTURES — wings, tail surfaces, 
fuselages, landing gear, controls and fittings. 
The August issue will concentrate on AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES, and will feature in detail up-to-the- 
minute information on the various types of air- 
cooled and liquid-cooled engines. 

The success of America’s Aircraft Production 
Program depends almost entirely upon the effi- 


aNew York, N. Y. — 
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ciency of the metal-working equipment used. 
MACHINERY’S job is to show how mass-pro- 
duction methods are being constantly improved 
in leading aircraft plants. In presenting this 
information MACHINERY is making a direct 
and essential contribution to Victory, for the 
description of this year’s aircraft manufacturing 
developments will be—like MACHINERY’S 
previous Aircraft Production Reports — an in- 
valuable guide that will help all manufacturers 
improve and speed up their output. 


You can make your advertising in MACHINERY 
a contribution to Victory by showing how your 
machines, tools or equipment can best be used 
to speed the production of fighting planes. Plan 
your advertising to tie in with the important 
theme of MACHINERY for July and August 1943. 








Photo Courtesy Bell Aircraft Corp. 
















One of three patriotic gate displays at the Beloit, Wis., plant of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
designed to honor the workers as well as remind them as they come to work each day that 
“Our battle front is the production line,” as herald in cut-out illuminated letters under 
the neon V over the entrance. The figures of soldier, sailor, and worker are nine feet in 
height. The displays were conceived by Henry J. Barbour, manager sales production, and 
constructed by General Exhibits & Displays, Inc., Chicago. The idea pleases the workers 





sound 


RCA 


projection and other theater equip- 


postwar deliveries of 
ment. The plan would give theater 
owners preferred positions on a prior- 
ity purchase list and enable them to 
build up an interest-bearing cash re- 
serve to apply against postwar pur- 
chases. 

Homer B. Snook, 


manager of the theater equipment di- 


According to 


vision, the postwar need for equip 
ment to replace existing machines and 
to equip new theaters may create a 
demand which will exceed the supply 
for as long as two years. 

Details of the new plan were out- 
lined in an eight-page booklet sent 
to 19,000 exhibitors throughout the 
country, with the heading “Memo to 
a theater owner who is planning 
ahead!” Teaser announcements appear- 
ing in ten business papers asked sim- 
ply, “Have you applied for your RCA 
Purchase Priority?” 

Under the plan, a theater owner 
determines the approximate cost of 
RCA sound and other equipment he 
will need when manufacturing is re- 
sumed, and mails in an application for 
a purchase priority agreement. A 
signed contract calls for a down pay- 
ment check and agreement to pay in 
at least twenty per cent of the esti- 
mated purchase price. Several alter- 
nate payment plans are offered. RCA 
will pay interest on these deposits, and 
either the company or theater owner 


may cancel the agreement at any time. 
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Royal Develops Ad Service 
For WPB Typewriter Drive 


@ THE Royal Typewriter Company, 
as a contribution to the government’s 
effort to secure vitally needed typing 
machines, is supplying a series of ads, 
including illustrations, reproduction 
proofs, and layouts, without cost to 
newspapers. The newspapers in turn 
sell the space either on a participating 
basis, or to a single sponsoring com- 
pany. 

The plan is based on a series of five 
newspaper advertisements designed as 
institutional messages from those com- 
panies in a community that have al- 
ready sold a share of their typewriters 
The ads are di- 
rected to other companies and indi- 
viduals which have been considering 
selling a share of their machines but 
have not yet done so. No mention of 
the Royal Typewriter Company is in- 
cluded either in text or illustrations, 
and proofs of the series can be ob- 
tained from Royal branch managers. 


to the government. 


+ 


+ A series of four sound films show- 
ing newest proved ideas for stream- 
lining business control systems have 
been added to the “War Service Pro- 
gram” of The Standard Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, O., and are supplied 
They run from ten 


to twenty minutes each. 


free of charge. 


A PERPETUAL wR SHIFT SCHEDULE 
La ti Rm of ge ty te 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
Gsvmnes Cagimereeny 

aoe sew reese vesecare 
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George S. May Company, Chicago, busines 
engineers, has issued this “Shiftograph’ 
which by turning the dial tells at a glance 
what shifts certain crews will work, the day 
they work, and their days off. Printed in colors 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 
ear 





Acme Steel Company, Chicago, makes a 
miniature house organ of its dividend check 
enclosure by printing a column of news 
paragraphs down one side and reproducing 
a current full page advertisement in minia- 
ture in the lower corner of the enclosure 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


to All Users of Motor Contro/ 


CUTLER-HAMMER LEADS AGAIN... TO MARK ANOTHER 
MILESTONE OF ENGINEERING PROGRESS UNITROL 


UNITROL - UNITeOL 








THE MODERN SECTIONALIZED CONTROL CENTER 


To make stiffeners do double duty, Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, prints a two-color 
message on one side as shown in this case 
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= Navigating 
: |\Post-War Port... 


or services that will be helpful to the chemical processing 





industry, now, in wartime. Tell all you can of new products 


Ties! g vow and all you can of old products which suddenly have 


ta glance ° ° 
. the dan (new applications. 


od in colors 











That is wartime navigating — holding to your course and 
Mons helping others hold to theirs. In this inter-industry busi- 
ness, your customers need facts just as you need them. 


Chemical and physical facts must be known if they are to 





be used for the greatest common good of all. 
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if 


The wise wartime navigator will sail into the right post- 
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war port. Look again at the course of the industry. Your 
customers can’t apply your materials, equipment or services 
vo their postwar needs unless they know about them. Tell 


them now completely and consistently, during these 
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Army-Navy ''E"' Presentations 
Need Revamping 


@ ON THE basis of a letter by Major General 
A. D. Surles, director of public relations, War 
Department, which appears in the letter depart- 
ment of this issue, it seems that Army officials 
are just awakening to the fact that Army-Navy 
“E” celebrations have gone colossal, or rather 
always have been. The general takes exception 
to parts of an article which appeared in these 
pages last month outlining the technique used in 
planning, timing, and staging the Army-Navy 
“E” presentation to Macwhyte Company, al- 
though, to our observation, the procedure did 
not differ materially from that used by others. 

The article was published because of the many 
requests that have been received for information 
on how to organize an “E” program and the ex- 
periences of others. The Macwhyte celebration 
was approved by the necessary officials and the 
management received numerous congratulations 
on the manner in which it was conducted and 
the smoothness with which it ran. 

After receiving many requests for details 
about how it was planned, Forest J. Nelson, ad- 
vertising manager, as a service to others who 
would have the same job sooner or later, ana- 
lyzed his program and put down a step-by-step 
guide of the things which he felt had contributed 
to the success of the affair. It went into the 
most minute detail, such as the applause for the 
broadcast (with which everyone is familiar and 
which for timing purposes is desirable), and in 
regard to the seating of guests and the reception, 
which have been details featured in the publicity 
of every “E” celebration we have read. 

Thus, the details laid down by Mr. Nelson 
were typical of the average “E” celebration, but 
for the first time, perhaps, they appeared in black 
and white, and it may have been a rude awaken- 
ing to Army officials to learn what the average 
“E” celebration looks like under the microscope 
and what has been making it tick the way it has 
been ticking ... As a matter of fact, at least one 
company refused to put on an “E” program be- 
cause it was unwilling to go through the custo- 
mary showmanship to “meet competition.” If 
Mr. Nelson’s outline of procedure serves to put 
“E” presentations on a more appropriate basis, 
through more specific instructions and control, 
it will have served a decidedly useful purpose. 

It never has been our feeling that politicians, 
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bankers, celebrities, and the like, should furnis) 
the backdrop for a service of such reverence and 
significance as that of an “E” presentation to the 
workers who have earned it by their loyalty and 
labor on the production line. The “E” award 
was conceived as a means of reward to the 
worker in the war plant as comparable to the 
citation to soldiers and sailors for meritorious 
services on the battle front. Why wasn’t it sol- 
emnized in the same manner from the begin. 
ning? Now, however, is not too late to start. 

And when they rule that Army-Navy “E’ 
flags cannot be shown in advertisements in a size 
larger than 1x4 inch, that will be another step 
forward. Imagine Private Tom Jones buying 1 
page ad in his hometown newspaper to bray 
about the medal he received for killing twenty 
Japs on Guadalcanal! 


Cost of Distribution Is 
No. | Postwar Problem 


@ WITH most of the crystal gazers agreeing 
there will be plenty of business available after 
the war due to pent up demand, a sure way to 
guarantee that the market will continue after 
the initial boom is to trim distribution costs. 
With all manufacturers receiving intensified 
training in low-cost production through their 
war contracts, the advantage from the stand- 
point of production costs within industries will 
not be great. It will be the ingenuity displayed 
in getting the products to the user with the least 











additional cost beyond the production line that | 
will count. 

Now, therefore, is a logical time for market- 
ing men to appraise their regular channels of 
distribution and determine so far as possible 
whether they are actually being used merely be- 
cause of tradition or because they really are the 
most efficient and economical. 

That some marketers are thinking along these 
lines is evident from inquiries being received re- 
garding types of distribution not generally used 
in their industries. Among these have been a ma- 
chine tool builder, an electrical equipment man- 
ufacturer, and an office equipment producer. 
After the war they may carry on as they have 
for years, but nevertheless they will have re- 


_- 


affirmed their practices and have a free mind to | 


go ahead forcefully with renewed conviction 
and make the most of their set up. Now is the 


time to get squared-off and ready to go. 
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Before nationwide gas rationing was announced, 
FACTORY'S readers already had a compre- 
hensive report on ways to meet the worker 
transportation crisis . . . Alert editing means 


alert reading. 


Ex.: “Crisis in Worker Transportation” — 
FACTORY, September '42. 




















The first article on impending manpower short- 
ages and the need for training programs, 
appeared in FACTORY 17 months before Pear! 
Harbor. Throughout the present crisis, FACTORY 
editors have covered the ‘“‘hownews” of man- 
power shortages. 








For instance: “The Manning Table Plan" — 
FACTORY, November ‘42. 





















Many plants are holding absenteeism to less 
than 2%. If you were a Plant Operator, 
wouldn't you be interested in hownews on their 


Most recent example: “Tested Ways to Reduce 
Absenteeism” —FACTORY, March '43. 




















they must have the “Hownews” slant on their pro- 
duction, maintenance and personal problems. 

That’s why they read FACTORY, and it shows 
why they asked for more than 175,000 reprints of 
FACTORY articles in 1942. 

“Hownews” a to advertising as it does to 
editing. Tell FACTORY readers how to use (or war- 
conserve) your | saps and you’re on the beam 


that leads to reader action in industrial advertising. 


« FACTORY ~ 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF “HOWNEWS- 
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. as — as the news-event itself. In fact, many news- 
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MACHINES TO SAVE 
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How Big Business 
elas Little Business 


International Harvester Company uses newspapers and 


business papers to tell public how business operates 


@ WHILE discussion waxed hot last 
month in Washington, in the press, 
and elsewhere, as to the fate of small 
business and the fact that large cor- 
porations have received a bulk of war 
contracts, thus inferring that small 
manufacturers 


were suffering as a 


direct result, International Harves- 


ter Company took large space in 
newspapers in key cities throughout 
the country to clarify the issue. The 
copy will also appear this month in 
general business magazines. 


The advertisement carried the sig- 
nature of Fowler McCormick, presi- 
dent of the large motor truck and 
farm equipment manufacturing com- 
pany which his ancestors founded in 
a one-room farm blacksmith shop 112 
years ago. The copy told how from 
the very beginning the business had 
to depend on other businesses to help 
it function, because all business oper- 
ates both as a buyer and seller. And 
10,000 inde- 


merchants who handle In- 


today there are some 
pendent 
ternational’s products, and there are 
10,000 different 


businesses, most of them small, from 


more than other 
whom the company buys. In 1941 
these amounted to just 
under $200,000,000. Last year the 
1,000 new 


companies to its list of suppliers and 


purchases 


company added almost 
will have to add even more in 1943. 

Thus the copy shows how so-called 
big business is an outgrowth of small 
business, but no matter how big it 
becomes it still is dependent 


“The 


nomic forces that would strangle the 


upon 
small businesses. same eco- 
one, would, in time, kill the other,” 
Mr. McCormick declared and points 
out that big business is helping small 
business survive the war by buying 
from it and passing along to it parts 
of its war contracts and “through 
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cooperation between us, war produc- 
tion is speeded up.” 

The text of the advertisement read 
as follows: 

“International Harvester Com- 
pany is a big business. 

“But it began in a one-room farm 
blacksmith shop, 112 
Thousands of other American enter- 
prises, from equally humble begin- 


years ago. 


nings, have grown to national scope. 
That kind of growth has been typic- 
ally American. We hope it will al- 
ways be so. 

“Our company did not become a 
big business without receiving help 
from others and giving help to others. 
No American business does. For our 
American 
A householder who earns his 
living by selling clothing will buy his 


business system is like a 
town. 


groceries from one neighbor, his shoes 
from another, his coal from still an- 
other, his 
papers from others. 


insurance and his news- 
So any business 
depends upon many ocher businesses 
for things which it needs, but cannot 
or does not make itself. 

“Every business, like every house- 
holder, operates both as a buyer and 
as a seller. 


None Can Stand Alone 


“There is no business so big that 
it can operate without the help of 
Indeed, the larger 
the business the more help it requires 
from others and the more help others 


other businesses. 


receive from it. 
“International Harvester buys an 


almost infinite number of 
from thousands of other companies, 
the vast majority of which are small 
We buy 

supplies, finished and 


parts and sub-assemblies, as well as 


things 


businesses. raw materials, 


semi-finished 





20,001 BUSINESSES 
= 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


With the fate of small business being de- 
bated widely last month and much criticism 
voiced on how big companies have received 
the bulk of war contracts, Fowler McCor- 
mick, president, International Harvester Com- 
pany, through newspapers and business mag- 
azines, addressed a message to the public 
detailing how his company is depending 
on thousands of small companies to supply 
it with much of the material and parts 
needed to complete its war contracts 


kinds. These com- 


panies which sell to us, in order to 


services of all 


fill our orders, buy in turn from many 
others. 

“Checking up, we have found that 
in the year before our country entered 
the war, we bought from more than 
10,000 different 
Our purchases during 
that year of 1941 amounted to just 
under $200,000,000. 

“During 1942, after we had en- 
tered on war production, we added 
almost 1,000 neu com panies to the 
list of those from 
During 1943 we will add more. 


businesses, most of 
them small. 


whom we buy. 


Teamwork of Infinite Variety 

“These businesses from which we 
buy are in every state of the Union. 
Some have been operating for a long 
time, others came into being to pro- 
duce special products needed for the 
war. To help them help us get out 
more war production and get it out 
faster, we have given many of them 
engineering and manufacturing as 
sistance, have helped some to enlarge 
their facilities. 

“Our war orders, in other words, 
have not excluded little business from 
war work, but have very definitel 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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FOR YOUR ADVERTISING ... 
PUBLICATIONS GIVE MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE IN OIL 





THESE SPECIALIZED 


INDIVIDUAL 


INDUSTRY'S TWO SPECIALIZED 
ARKETS ... ELIMINATE EXPENSIVE WASTE CIRCULATION ! 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE DRILLING- 
PRODUCING-PIPELINE INDUSTRY 


THE OIL WEEKLY 


In The Oil Weekly, specialized for 
the drilling-producing-pipeline industry, 
you not only reach the largest subscriber 
(ABC) audience of men exclusively en- 
gaged in the production division of the 
industry, but you have the advantage of 
a minimum waste circulation and a con- 
centrated reader interest of editorial 
content written exclusively for the men 
in this particular business. The Oil 
Weekly is the only publication devoted 
exclusively to the production and pipe- 
line division of the oil industry. 


THE COMPOSITE CATALOG 


The 1943-44 edition of The Com- 
posite Catalog, which closes in May, 
offers you the most desirable cataloging 
medium in which to contact your pros- 
pects and customers in the drilling-pro- 
ducing-pipeline industry. Reaching men 
with buying and specifying authority in 
companies accounting for better than 
98% of the purchases made in this spe- 
cialized industry, this cooperative cata- 
log has solved the cataloging problem 
of hundreds of manufacturers. In the 
1942 Edition, a total of 351 manufac- 
turers used from one to 84 pages each. 


PREREQUISITES IN THE REFINING- 
NATURAL GASOLINE INDUSTRY 


PETROLEUM REFINER 


Maintaining close contact with re- 
fining men and giving them an editorial 
content geared to their needs is the 
reason Petroleum Refiner consistently 
leads in paid (ABC) subscriptions among 
men engaged in the petroleum refining 
industry. In Petroleum Refiner your ad- 
vertising receives 98% plus coverage of 
this industry because this authoritatively 
written magazine is the only publication 
“specialized for the oil refining indus- 
try, including petro-chemical engineer- 
ing, petroleum synthetics and natural 
gasoline.” 


3301 BUFFALO DRIVE 


THE REFINERY CATALOG 


July 1 is the closing date for the 
1943 edition of the Refinery Catalog 
which is distributed to key men who 
regularly use it in specifying and buying 
for companies owning more than 99% 
of the domestic refining capacity. Oil 
refining companies themselves furnish 
us with names, addresses and titles of 
these men . . . because executives of 
the refining-natural gasoline industry 
appreciate the need and know the value 
of this specialized catalog. In 1942, 
254 leading manufacturers and suppliers 
used from one to 104 pages each in the 
Refinery Catalog. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS @ 


b apd PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


TULSA LOS ANGELES 














Speaker's table at the joint meeting of the Chicago Business Papers Association and Chicago Federated Advertising Club, March I1, at whid 
were announced and awards presented in the former's first annual competition for the best all-around use of business paper advertising. From le4 
are: Frank L. Blake, Kimberly-Clark Corporation; Sherman J. Sexton, John Sexton & Co.; C. Norman Kirchner, Independent Pneumatic Tool Compa 
president, Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association; M. J. Swan, International Harvester Company; George J. Callos, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
W. Rose, The Buchen Company, president, CIAA; Wallace Meyer, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn; Lloyd Maxwell, Roche, Williams & Cunnynghs 
dent, CFAC; Kingsley L. Rice, Technical Publishing Company, president, CBPA; Theodore Marvin, Hercules Powder Company, Grand Award wime 
Brookman, ‘Concrete,’ president, Chicago Dotted Line Club; S$. W. Hickey, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, secretary, CDLC; E. § 
Gillette Publishing Company, treasurer, CBPA; Frank Kottra, Keeney Publishing Company, secretary CBPA; and Ralph O. McGraw, “Industrial Ms 





















@ THE Chicago Business Papers As- 
sociation’s Grand Award for the best 
all-around use of business paper ad- 
1942 was 


Powder 


vertising in awarded to 


Hercules Company for its 
entry in the competition which closed 
Jan. 31. Amnouncement of the 
award and presentation of the trophv 
to Theodore Marvin, Hercules adver- 
tising manager, were made last month 
at a joint meeting of the association 
and the Chicago Federated Advertis- 
Rice, 


dent, Technical Publishing Company, 


ing Club. Kingsley L. presi- 
and president of the Chicago pub- 
lishers group, made the presentation. 
A tramed reproduction of the trophy 
advertiser's 
agency, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 


was presented to the 


with George D. Wever, vice-president 
from the New York office, accepting. 

In addition to the Grand Award, 
Awards of Merit were given to twelve 
their 


other of the 122 entries and 


agencies as follows: 


Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee (Compton Advertising, 
Inc., New York, agency); American 
Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland 


(Batten, Barton Durstine & Osborn. 


Inc., Pittsburgh, agency); Armour 


76 


Hercules Powder Wins Chicago Publishers’ 
Award for Best 1942 Advertising 


Twelve others given Awards of Merit in competition 
for best use of Business paper advertising in 1942 


and Company, Chicago (Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Inc., Chicago, agency) ; 
Plastics Division, Carbide & Carbon 


Chemicals Corporation, New York 
(Rickard and Company, New York, 





Grand Award in Chicago Business Papers 
Association's first annual competition for best 
all-around use of business paper advertising 





agency); Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. (N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, agency); Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Cleveland 
(McCann-Erickson, Cleveland, 
agency); Container Corporation of 
America, Chicago (N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, agency); Indus- 
trial Division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Arlington, N. J. 
(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
Inc., New York, agency); Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago (N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., Chicago, agency) ; 
Industrial Products Division, The B. 
Akron, O 
Company, 


Railway, 
Inc., 


F. Goodrich Company, 
(The 
Cleveland, agency); Link-Belt Com 
pany, Chicago (Behel and Waldie and 
Briggs, Chicago, agency); and United 
Air Lines, Chicago (N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Chicago, agency). 


Griswold-Eshleman 


In selecting Hercules Powder Com 
pany advertising as the winner, the 
jury of awards said: “For the most 
outstanding business paper campaign 
entered in this competition in that it 
contributed more completely to the 
dissemination of information of th 


advertiser’s facilities to serve many 


industries either in the present crisis 
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oduct Data Needed! 


Can I get a truck with greater capacity 
nd faster loading to speed haulage?” 
.. “How can maintenance on conveyors 

cut?” . “Will modern locomotives 
roduce more?” . . . “What mechanical 
oading method will pay us?” . . . “How 
jo improve power utilization?” . . . “Can 
fer operations be achieved?” ...““Where 
ran we cut costs, increase production?” 
|. . These are only typical of the many 
varied questions to which advertisers in 
COAL AGE and ENGINEERING & 
MINING JOURNAL are today provid- 


ing specific, informative answers. 
Investigate Today! 


Start NOW to cultivate these sales op- 
portunities. Special research reports be- 
low offer product application data, with- 
out obligation. Our Market Research 
Department will gladly analyse your 
products, suggest your best approach to 
this industry’s “priority-present’’, its ex- 
panding future you'll value as free selling 
and competition return. 
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COAL AGE + ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 


ABC 


McGraw-Hill Publications for Essential Mining 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston 
Detroit 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Cleveland 
St. Louis 


Atlanta 
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COAL AGE—E. & M. J. 
‘Advertising in War-Togs’’, 16 Pg. booklet, War 
Time Advertising to Mining. 
Rubber Must Roll’, 16 Pg. booklet, Rubber-tired 


materials handling equipment and open-pit activity 


COAL MINING 


268 1942-43 Production 
outlook. 


and operation $ statistics 


26 Mechanical mining jumps 500%, 
sales opportunities 


equipment 


265 — Three-fold increase of stripping opens new 
markets. 
264 — Material handling equipment at typical Coal 


Stripping operations. 


266 — How Coal Preparation growth increases equip- 
ment sales 







Company ... 


5s, 


330 W. 42 St, N. Y¥. C. Send me the Data checked, without obligation 


274 Electric Mine Locomotive sales continue in- 


crease. 
226 — Electric Motor applications at modern prepa- 
ration plants. 


METAL & NON-METALLIC MINING 


253 1942-43 Production and activity trends. 

243 — Material handling equipment employed at 
typical open-pits. 

218 — Recent open-pit developments: listing new 
mine, expanded operations, etc. 

202 — Parts of equipment subject to abrasion. 

220 — Typical use of trucks. 

251 1943 trends in haulage, loading, mining 
practices, 


241 


trics 


Mining ranks 2nd in Hp. among mfg. indus- 
electrical practices and products used 

























or after. Space was entirely adequate 
in each industrial or cross section 
field. Illustrations and format were 


of the highest calibre, copy informa- 
tive to a high degree, and objectives 
clearly gained.” 

In accepting the award for his com- 
pany, Mr. Marvin expressed the ap- 
preciation of his entire department 
the their efforts had 
received and outlined the functioning 


for recognition 
of the Hercules advertising depart- 
ment and the philosophy which guides 
(See IM, 


He characterizes 


the company’s publicity. 
March °43, p. 19.) 
the advertising program as a “chem- 
ical call to arms,” designed to speed 
war production by emphasizing tech- 
nical facts about stategic chemicals 
and placing the useful data before 
all persons who can use them in the 
war program. 

As for the postwar situation, Mr. 
Marvin commented: “We don’t worry 
about postwar timing of our adver- 
tisements. The wartime applications 
of our products speak for themselves. 


A tough protecting finish on an air- 


plane, a transparent window in a 
bomber, a smooth concrete runway 
chemically treated to resist winter 


pitting — these have clearly - seen 


peacetime applications.” 
The 


award 


Chicago Business Papers’ 


was the second recognition 
Hercules adv ertising has received this 
year: Mr. Marvin was designated the 
Man-of -the- 


Mar- 


Advertising 
1942 
KETING'S Copy ¢ hasers. 


Industrial 
Year for by INDUSTRIAI 

The competition was established by 
the Chicago publishers last year as 
an annual award to the advertiser who 
makes the best use of business papers, 
through adequate use of space, effec- 
tive copy and illustrations, and proper 
pro- 


motion to enable the advertising ob- 


integration with sales and sales 


jective to be reached. 


Members of the jury comprised: 


Frank L. Blake, advertising manager, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation; George 
J. Callos, manager advertising and 


public relations, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company; M. J. Swan, space buyer, 


International Harvester Company; 
Sherman J. Sexton, general sales man- 
ager, John Sexton & Company; Ster- 


ling E. Peacock, vice-president, N. W. 


Ayer & Son, Inc.; A. H. Fensholt, 
president, The Fensholt Company; 
and Wallace Meyer, vice-president, 
Reincke - Ellis - Younggreen & Finn, 
Inc. 


80 





Kingsley L. Rice, president, Technical Pub- 
lishing Company, and president, Chicago 
Business Papers Association, left, last month 
presented the Grand Award in the associa- 
tion's first annual competition for the best 
all-around use of business paper advertising 
in 1942 to Theodore Marvin for the adver- 
tising of Hercules Powder Company, of which 
he is advertising manager. Out of a total 
of 122 entries twelve others were presented 
awards of merit. Agencies shared the honors 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 72] 


Helping Little Business 


brought more little businesses into 


war work. 
“Nor do 


small 


our relationships with 
with those 


our production. 


businesses end who 


sell us things for 
The civilian products we manufac- 
ture are sold by our dealers in the 
United 


truck 


States, to farmers, motor 
construction com- 


There 


merchants 


operators, 


panies and other users. are 


10,000 independent who 


comprise this group handling our 


products. 
assist, 


have tried to 


the 


“Just as we 


where necessary, smaller manu- 


facturers who are associated with us 


in production, so, too, we have tried 


to help our dealers maintain their 
position during the war, despite short- 
ages of new machines to sell. We 


have helped them arrange their activ- 
ities so that they may be able to oper- 
ate successfully on the basis of selling 
We have 


procured and trained service mechan- 


service and service parts. 
ics for dealers, to replace those who 


We 
farm 


have entered the armed services. 
halted the 
machines through our company’s rela- 
few retail outlets and distrib- 
uted that adjacent 
dealers so that they might have the 


have sale of new 
tively 
business among 


maximum possible volume of sales. 





“To sum up, we are a custom 
more than 10,000 different busing 
and we market our products thro 
more than 10,000 other business: 



















“Thus, in our operation on a n 
20,000 
to us either as customers or as sup 


tional scale, businesses log 
pliers of merchandise. 

“We mention these facts about dell 
? 


A 


it has been said by some that bgim 


relationship between our 


and 20,000 smaller businesses becauge 


compay 


business has tried to take advantag 
of the war to drive little business og 
of existence. We believe the fags 
prove that the contrary is true. 


A CENTER for Responsibility 


“Our company has been assignd 
the responsibility for handling may 
large war orders of a type which mut 
be handled by a large company a 
order to obtain the speedy productie 
essential to the war program. Only; 
large company can handle orde 
of this kind and size—only a com 
pany with a large organization, ex 
perienced, versatile, accustomed t 
coordinating the facilities and abilitie 
of many companies and able to direc 
this united effort for the productior 
of new war products as rapidly a 
possible. 

“We have done our utmost to bring 
the number of 
companies into the filling of those 
We need their help, they 


need ours. Through cooperation be- 


maximum smaller 


orders. 


tween us, war production is speededf 
up. 

“Having long adhered to a policy 
in support of small business, Harves- 
ter restates that policy in the light 
conditions: 
little business to 
We recognize an obli- 


of present 
“We 


vive the war. 


want sur- 
gation to do our share to see that it 
We know full well that big 
without littl 


forces 


does. 


business can’t survive 


business. The same economic 
that would strangle the one, would, in 
time, kill the other. 

“We know that America’s economy 
be healthy, provide 


workers or 


cannot cannot 


employment for good 
products at low prices for customers, 
unless small business, medium-sized 
business and big business are all func 
tioning, each at the job it can do bes 

“America, after the war, will need 


them all.” 


Agency for Extruded Plastics 


Extruded Plastics, Inc., Norw 
Conn., has named J. M. Hickerson, | 


New York, its advertising agency 
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to ring 
i Tbe Steel Industry's Billion Do av Market 
f those 
p, they 
tion be- Have you ever considered how much of the Iron and 
speeded Steel Industry's Billion Dollar modernization and 
alle Send for Individualized enlargement program is being spent for products 
you make? And whether you are getting your share? 





ino Market Data It's pretty hard to name an industrial product that 

this giant industry doesn’t buy. Its major requirement 
From our first-hand knowledge of the is QUALITY; it buys in large quantities and can give 
industry, we will be glad to give you highest priority ratings. 


helpful data on the market for your 
products. Give us the facts about your IRON and STEEL ENGINEER offers you a thorough 


[oO Ssur- 
n obli 
that t 


“ oe products—sizes, capacities, uses, etc. coverage of this virile industry at surprisingly low 
Pm —and we will send you information cost. Where else can you blanket a billion-dollar 
a in aieion market possibiiitios in the market with full page advertisements at $90* per month! 
uid, In in ustry. 


*12-time rate for full page 


“| ga IRON STEEL 






| ENGINEER 
) 1011 Empire Building - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





How Much or How 
Little Advertising? 


Executives frequently have 
little regard for what advertising can 
accomplish and therefore are unwill- 
ing to appropriate enough money to 
make possible well rounded out cam- 


paigns. Can’t somebody do some- 
thing about this? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Ic is very natural for executives 


who are working every day with 
tangibles to be rather skeptical about 
the intangibles of advertising. It is 
your job and that of every other sin- 
cere advertising man to bring these 
intangibles out of space so that our 
general executives can measure and 
understand them. 

One factor is in your favor. If 
an executive has a low opinion as to 
advertising can accomplish, 


Explain that ad- 


Ww h at 


agree with him. 
vertising is the low cost, mass method 
of reaching customers and prospective 
customers, but that it cannot possibly 
be as effective as the much more ex- 
pensive personal salesmanship method. 
For this reason—because advertising 
does have its limitations, an adequate 


budget must be made available. 


Working With the 
Smaller Page Sizes 


I suppose it is a patriotic thing to 
go along with the publications when 
they cut the size of their page, par- 
ticularly when there was no alterna- 
tive for them. However, 1 must 
say that | am rather disappointed at 
the effect secured on account of the 
little or no margins that result from 
the smaller page size. Would it not 
be better to have fewer pages rather 
than to cut out the margins? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We agree with you that the smaller 
margin is not as pleasing as the for- 
mer wider one. This is particularly 
true if you have a heavy “tell all” 
ad. We that 


editors are meeting their problems by 


understand, however, 


82 


very 


making a concerted effort to provide 
the same information in their reading 
matter columns as they formerly did, 
using fewer words. In cases where 
intelligent, intensive effort has been 
placed on the job, editors have been 
amazed to learn how much more 
clear and effective their copy is when 
they give it a working over, cutting 
out the extra words. In some cases 
as much as ten and twenty per cent 
of the space has been saved. 

No doubt the same plan should be 
Cut out all 
the extra words and make the remain- 
In this 


prove 


used on advertisements. 


ing words simple and direct. 


way the advertisements will 


more attractive to the reader, and in 
fact, may save so much time and 
paper that everyone will continue this 


While 


you are working on shorter, more 


good practice after the war. 


direct copy, we recommend that you 


definitely decide on a smaller size 
type page for your advertising in 


order to be sure of a pleasing margin. 


How Much for the Original 
Advertising Appropriation? 

What do you have to offer as a 
yard stick for an advertising appro- 
priation for a company that has done 
no display advertising in the past and 
does not want to run afoul of any 
government rulings, stated or im- 
plied? 

PUBLISHER. 

It is always more difficult to de- 
velop an original advertising appro- 
priation than to carry on after the 
pattern has been developed. As Mr. 
McGraw has very ably put it, the 
matter begins with one’s judgment as 
to the reasonable amount. It is usu- 
ally best not to consider money first 
at all, but to first 
things that are necessary. 


determine the 


For instance, in a recent case with 
which we are familiar, the president 
of a non-advertising company agreed 
at a board of directors meeting to 
spend $50,000, and presented this fig- 








ure to the agency. Because there w; 
much background work to be done 
building up mailing lists, preparia 
industrial literature, catalogs and x 
forth—the agency spent only $35,0) 
the first year. However, their wor 
was so sound in building for the fy 
ture that the president finally becam 
sold on advertising to the extent thath 
they have had a bigger appropriation 
each year since. Had they stepped 
out and spent $50,000 the first yar 
the president might have been turned 
against advertising permanently. 










Therefore, we urge you to list in 
proper sequence all background work Mand 
that needs to be done, securing man- 
agement approval on each step. In 
this way a sound schedule will be c&- Bto 
veloped that will have the backing of for 
No one can tell you, with- 


everyone. mac 
out much more information, how J mea 
much to spend, because type of proi- essa 
uct, territory to be covered, compet- 9 to | 
tion and many other factors must k & seri 
considered. met 

nee 


Courtesy Ads in War Time § |” 


We continue to receive many r% | 
, oth 
quests for complimentary ads in spit 





of the paper shortage. A new plan os 
here, a record broken there, an “E’§ '™4 
flag here, and a special memoria ©’ 
celebration there, plus many hous ‘" 
magazines, etc.—they all keep us les: 
worried. What are you doing about] ess 
them? pr: 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. tio 

It is unfortunate that there areh S* 
sO many requests for courtesy adver- th 
tisements at a time when no adver- bb 
tisement or editorial should appearf}, 4 
that does not serve some purpose.}) ™ 
However, we cannot change the sit-}}) 1 
uation and therefore must try tof 
carry on—getting by with as little an 
ill will and as much good will asp 
possible. If you study all of these} Y 
requests carefully you may find in aj) 8 
certain percentage of them an oppor- |) sl 
tunity to do some really very good} “ 
advertising. 

Generally, we recommend that all m 
correspondence be answered. How-|) * 
ever, if you cannot go along with li 
certain requests we believe it is bet- a 
ter not to answer. If you are not on P 
record in writing you may be for ' 
gotten, while if you write that you J 
are sorry the turn down is emphasized. 9 


Appointed by National Acme 


National Acme Mfg. Company, C 
land, has placed its account with | 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


marketing procedure, written by editors of business 


papers 





Heavy War Demand 
or Quarry Products 
@ THAT PART of the rock prod- 


ucts industry pertaining to the recov- 
ery of raw materials from the earth 
is classified by the WPB as “mining,” 
and all such operations above a min- 
imum size have obtained mine serial 
numbers. This entitles the operators 
to any degree of priority necessary 
for repair and maintenance parts of 
machinery; and that is interpreted to 
mean whole new machines where nec- 
essary for continued production. Up 
to the present time there has been no 
serious shortage of sufficient equip- 
ment in good condition to provide all 
needed production; and production in 
1942 set record. 

The manpower 
other hand is serious and getting rap- 
The list of 
industries recently released by the 
WMC excludes minerals mined exclu- 
sively for construction purposes, un- 
less the construction project itself is 
essential to war purposes. There is 
practically no other kind of construc- 
tion today. For such essential con- 
struction in the United States in 1943 
the WPB has estimated 108,000,000 
bbl. of portland cement will be re- 
quired. Production of portland ce- 
ment in 1942 was 180,000,000 bbl. 
However, each week the estimates of 
required construction are increased, 
and probably nearer 120,000,000 than 
108,000,000 bbl. will be required this 


an all-time 
situation on the 


idly more so. essential 


year. A similar proportion of sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and crushed 
slag will be required for construc- 
tion aggregates. 


Those rock products which are not 
made for the construction industry, 
such as metallurgical limestone and 
lime, lime for chemical purposes, lime 
and limestones for agriculture, rock 
phosephate, talc, feldspar, fluorspar, 

ca, etc., crushed stone, gravel and 

g for railway ballast, silica and 


foundry sands, are classified as essen- 


il mining operations and entitled 
o the highest priorities, and to de- 
erment of essential employes. All 
hese products of the industry are 
n as active demand as in 1942,.and 
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1943 production will equal or exceed 
1942 figures. These non-construction 
products probably account for about 
half of the total tonnage of the 
industry. 

The prospects are, therefore, that 
the tonnage of rock products in 1943 
will not be less than three-quarters 
of the 1942 tonnage, which was, as 
stated, an all-time high—NaTHAN 
C. Rockwoop, Editor, Rock Prod- 
ucts. 


Industrial Distributor 
Services in Great Demand 


@ THE INDUSTRIAL DISTRIB- 
UTOR during the past two years 
really turned on the heat. He tossed 
everything available into the battle 
for production. Paperwork zoomed; 
office staffs tripled; stocks thinned in 
spots; and trained personnel were de- 
pleted by the call of the armed serv- 
ices. Yet despite these blows the 
sales curve continues to rise and de- 
mand for distributor services mount 
daily. There’s little doubt that when 
the shooting is over he will emerge 
stronger than ever. Not as a result 
of the war, but because of the op- 
portunity it gave to prove beyond 
question that his function is the 
shortest route and cheapest method 
of getting finished products from the 
manufacturer to the user. 

Distributor shelves are clean today 
of non-movable, unprofitable items. 
In their place are only those products 
which fit the current demands of his 
local war industries. Many of these 
lines were strangers to his stock two 
years ago because civilian production 
created no demand for them. Others 
are the result of a constant drive on 
his part to locate alternate products, 
tools, and even methods which would 
relieve the established 
sources of supply and prevent bottle- 
necking in the production line. Re- 
placement of stocks has been and still 
is a problem, but it is one that hasn’t 
handicapped the distributor too great- 
ly because of the fact that the lion’s 
share of his business is done with 
holding the highest ratings 
available. 


pressure on 


firms 


Distributor field men are in con- 
stant touch with new developments 
in their customers’ plants. They know 
sometimes weeks in advance of a pro- 
posed changeover in type of produc- 
tion and are frequently invited to sit 
in on conferences pertaining to the 
procurement and design of equipment 
and tools for the new job. This in- 
timate knowledge of “what’s in the 
wind” is itself a token of the respect 
which industry is paying to the dis- 
tributor for a job well done in the 
past and an indication that he will 
be there when the reconversion pro- 
gram starts rolling. 

Other straws in the wind, blowing 
toward the distributor, are the many 
new lines being offered him by firms 
heretofore unaware of his function 
or who were physically incapable of 
producing except in small quantities 
for local consumption. A number 
of these products are standard items 
in strict competition with long estab- 
lished sources. These firms have ex- 
panded operations in order to lift the 
weight off the shoulders of the main 
producers and are now looking toward 
the distributor to absorb their pro- 
duction and solve their sales problem 
in the postwar era. Along with these 
standard items are a constant flood 
of new products, born of the search 
for substitutes, which the distributor 
is being requested to introduce to in- 
dustry because he has the entre. No 
one knows how many of these will 
stick on the shelves, but one thing 
is certain, that if it has an industrial 
application the supply man will find 
the right spot for it.—FRank J. 
Creary, Western Editor, Mill Sup- 
plies. 


Dehydration Has the Stage 
In the Food Industry 


@ AN INDUSTRY which has grown 
apace during the past year has been 
the dehydration of foods. Part of 
this growth has been forced by war- 
time conditions, the desire to conserve 
cargo space as well as preventing the 
deterioration of perishable food prod- 
ucts. The industry has a sound tech- 
nological basis irrespective of the war- 
time application. 

Some of us remember the dehydra- 
tion of foods as practiced in World 
War I when the sole objective in food 
dehydration seemed to be the removal 
of water from the food product ir- 
respective of what else happened to 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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HANDLING "E" CEREMONIES 


To tHe Eprror: There are several 
features of the article entitled “Sug- 
and Timing 
‘E’ Award Programs” in the March 


MARKETING 


gestions for Planning 


issue of INDUSTRIAI 
which are not in accord with poli- 
cies of the 


Army-Navy Production 


Award program. 


| think a word of explanation of 
the Award, and the intent of the 
presentation ceremony, perhaps would 
clear up a great deal of general mis- 
understanding. The Award is given 
to the men and women of a specific 
plant, which does not necessarily in- 
clude an entire company. Manage- 
ment and labor, alike, are recognized 
for doing an ex- 


There- 


ceremony 


without partiality 
cellent job in the war effort. 
fore, any presentation 
should be planned to reach this audi- 
rather than “out- 


ence primarily 


siders.”” 
Some of the suggestions in the arti- 
cle, l 


theory that it is necessary to impress 


feel, were based upon the 


the “outsiders” even at the expense 
of having a dignified, military cere- 
workers who 


mony for the actual 


won the Award. 

To be more specific, I shall point 
out some of the discrepancies with 
existing policy. In the section dis- 


covering timing of the program, 
paragraph four suggests that a radio 
ceremonies 


announcer or master of 


announce the necessity of spontane- 
ous applause [for broadcasting]. Such 
a suggestion is unnecessary and de- 


tracts from the desired spontaneous, 
not artificial, effect of the ceremony. 

Paragraph eight of the same sec- 
tion omits the most essential phase 


This 


is the correct handling by principals 


of rehearsals of a ceremony. 
in the ceremony of the Army-Navy 
“E” flag. 
raising the flag would destroy the 


A mistake in handling or 


86 


effectiveness of a ceremony at which 
this is the high-light. 

Paragraph ten states that the mas- 
ter of ceremonies should be urged not 


to do too much ad libbing. Because 
of the brevity, fast pace, and dignity 
of a properly conducted ceremony, 
there should be no ad libbing. The 
master of ceremonies should talk as 
little as possible, aside from formal 
introductions of speakers. 

Paragraph thirteen of the same sec- 
tion suggests a “super duper enthu- 


siastic master of ceremonies” for a 


program. The ideal master of cere- 
monies is one who can speak well, 
and conduct the program on schedule. 
Levity at such a program is highly 
undesirable. 

The portion of the article dealing 
with receptions is quite contrary also 


This has been to 


military 


to existing policy. 


avoid parties for visiting 


personnel. As a matter of interest, 


all social functions, either before or 
after the ceremony, are discouraged 
rigorously because they are not in 
keeping with the spirit of the times. 

In the section discussing the stage, 
there is no reference to having an 
equal number of employes seated in 
prominent places in direct ratio to 
representatives of The 
article describes the employe repre- 
“officers 


management. 
sentatives on the stage as 
and superintendents.” 

I hope these observations may assist 
you in your efforts to present all of 
the real facts to your readers, and if 
I can be of further service, please do 
not hesitate to call upon me. 

A. D. Sur es, 
Major General, U.S.A., Director, 
Bureau of Public Relations, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 
|Epiror’s Note: The suggestions con- 
tained in the article referred to were 
based on a step-by-step analysis by For 
est J. Nelson, advertising manager, Mac- 


whyte Company, Kenosha, Wis., of the 
factors which entered into the planning, 


timing, and production of his company’s 
Army-Navy “E” presentation progra 
All phases of the program had bee 
checked and approved by the respectiv 
Army and Navy officials and the con 
pany received many compliments on the 
program and the manner in which it wa 
conducted. In view of the many 
quests this publication has received for 
information about what others have done 
to make their Army-Navy “E™ pres 
tation successful, Mr. Nelson's sugge 
tions were passed on to our readers ly. 
cause they were the first detailed info 


mation on the subject which had bee 
offered as a guide by one who had dor 
the job.] 
vv¥eéese 
SCORING BUSINESS PAPERS 
To tHe Eprror: The notes thi 


follow were sent to a few publishes 
with the thought that they may heb 
us get more and better information 
from publications: 

“As many of you know from read- 
ing INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, [see IM 
Oct. °42, p. 30] we have adopted ; 
scoring method of evaluating paper 
when preparing the LeTourneau adver 
tising schedule. Some of you may finc 
interesting a few of the things we 
ran into while working out the 1943 
schedule. 

“To begin with, the following fac- 
tors were considered in preparing this 
year’s list: Appearance, stock, make- 
up, illustrations; market coverage; 
effective domestic effec- 
tive export circulation; cost per ef- 


circulation; 


fective thousand; how articles; news 
coverage of industry; earthmoving 
coverage; quality of advertisers; vol- 
ume of advertisers; long time repeat- 
ers; earthmoving advertisers; competi- 
tors. 

“Practically 
gave an idea of what they conceive 
to be the limits of the market, thus 
making it difficult to tell how near a 
magazine covers the total in its field. 
We had to get such dope from the 
INDusTRIAL MarKETING Market 
Data Book Number or 1 
ures, 

“Although all new data is added 
to LeTourneau media files as it comes 
in, there were very few up-to-date cir 
culation lists. Many didn’t even sup- 
ply ABC or CCA statements. Several 
of the circulation lists were undated 
The most recent one for a paper put 
out by the leading publisher in th 
trade field was dated 1940. Only on¢ 
was as recent as August, 1942. 

“The following classifications we! 
considered as effective circulation fo" 
LeTourneau: Contractors, superin 
tendents and other employes, feder 
engineers, state and county enginee! 


none of the papers 


census fhg- 
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We're getting into fighting trim for that knockout 
blow to demolish the aggressors by cutting all 
corners possible . .. even when it means our own! 
Yes, our favorite M.D., Uncle Sam, has issued 
orders that mean—literally—cutting down our size 
and weight, reducing our displacement and avoir- 
dupois. Only publishers using more than 100 
tons of paper annually are affected, and in the 
export field, that’s us. 


Here’s a blow-by-blow description of *BPIC’s 
more fit-for-fight condition: Smaller? Yes. Trim 





“x 11%”. 
Weight of regular stock will be reduced slightly. 


sizes now will be 8% Lighter? Yes. 
Type size change? No! Type size remains the 
same as always, 7” x 10”. There has been no 
change which will impair the quality of black or 
color printing and we know you'll find the new 
all-bone, all-brawn war-time trimness of *BPIC 
Specialized Export Magazines even better at get- 
ting around overseas than before. Unparalleled 
coverage of the drug, engineering, industrial and 
construction fields in Latin America and in the 
automotive field throughout the world. 


*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 


and Chilton Co., Inc.) 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


_INGENIERIA INGENIERIA 
(NTERNACIONAL INTERNACIONAL 
INDUSTRIA CONSTRUCCION 
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railroads and public utilities. To my 
way of thinking, a contractor is a 
better prospect than a foreman but 
how can you grade him higher when 
he is stuck in with all other types of 
employes? Two of the papers on the 
list considered must have had county 
engineers in their circulation but, if 
so, they were listed under some other 
head. Another publication listed en- 
gineers but neglected to say whether 
they were engineers for contractors, 
state, county, or what. In short, it’s 
quite difficult to accurately evaluate 
circulation on a qualitative basis be- 
cause of the difference in circulation 
statements. The standard classification 
proposed by Construction Equipment 
Advertisers probably would do much 
to change this situation. 

“Only one or two papers had any 
definite data breaking down editorial 
contents and then only from a read- 
er’s standpoint, advertisers. 
Most Equipment Ad- 


vertisers members, I believe, are inter- 


not an 
Construction 


ested in knowing how construction 


papers compare in editorial coverage 
of earthmoving, small tools, rock ex- 
cavation, building construction, pav- 
ing, and the like. To get a basis for 
comparison we made page counts here. 
none of the papers 
their data files. 


Only two gave names of long-time re- 


“Practically 
listed advertisers in 
peaters. We had to go to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING for advertising volume, 


got lists of advertisers from the 
monthly advertising indexes carried 
in most of the papers. 


“Advertising managers would be 

fired, and quick, if they gave out no 
than the 

construction paper gives us.” 
Georce C. McNutt, 

Advertising and Public Relations 


Manager, R. G. 


more information average 


LeTourneau, Inc., 


Peoria, Ill. 


we 
POSTWAR COPY SLANTS 
To tHe Eprror: Naturally, we 


were extremely pleased to see that the 
March Boost-of-the-Month was ac- 
corded to the Needle 


Bearing campaign now appearing in 


Torrington 


business publications. 

We were particularly interested to 
note that The Copy Chasers say “We 
imagine later Torrington will capital- 
ize on war applications and translate 
them back to postwar pursuits.” As 
a matter of fact, that is exactly what 
Torrington is doing right now in a 
campaign appearing in Business Week 








What is it about this 
ter Plane that can 
that New Car start 

















Ir’s a part that is plications. But when 
helping to save space and ewings back to 
weight in today’s fighter planes production, you 
—and in that new car you'll be buy- catching up on your purchasing, 
ing some day it can mean easier start- you will find more and more Needle 
ing, easiersteering. It'stheTorrington Bearings in the things you buy. 


Needle Bearing. 
And that's not all this unique anti- 
friction bearing will do. Its unusual 


THE TORRINGTON ComPanT 
TORRINGTON, COMM. U.S.A + Semtthed MOS 


features will be reflected in improve.  “~‘*** Gum a. 
ments in many of the post-war prod- paras toncen Sutend 
ucts. A lawn mower that runs can 


more smoothly...a vacuum 1F 
cleaner that takes up lew room. 
Or an adding machine that needs 
lens attention ..« lathe that saves 
power in your plant. 

Right now, of course, all the 
Needle Bearings that Torrington 
= making are going into war ap- 

ALWAYS REMEMBER TO ASK: 

DOES IT HAVE 


TORRINGTON #HFFEDLE BEARINGS 


7) 


and Newsweek. This campaign, while 
addressed largely to the consumer, is 
of course also planned for its influ- 


For complete information on sizes and 
ratings, and of Newile 
Ne. 118. 


ence on the manufacturers of the 
postwar products featured. 
We are enclosing proofs of the 


first two advertisements in this series, 
which we think you might be inter- 
ested in seeing. The same team here 
collaborated on this series as on the 
series to which The Copy Chasers 
have already accorded mention. 
C. H. Hazarp, 
Hazard Advertising Corporation, 


New York. 


7" Vv Ww 
PUBLISHERS LIKE IT 
To tHE Copy CHasers: Not so 


long ago you wrote in your column 
that the Latrobe Electric Steel Com- 
pany advertisement reminded you of 
“the Senator who dreamt he made a 
speech and when he woke up he did.” 

You accordingly gave us the “boo- 
of-the-month.” We could not deter- 
mine why you did this—in fact, ’most 
every magazine that ran the ad sent 
us a letter—an unusual thing to do 
since they have been on the schedule 
for years—the latest just received 
from Metal Progress, commending us 


for the ad. 


Naturally it is within your preroga- 





tive to cite or condemn whom you 
wish—but specific steels couid not 
be mentioned, no sales talk could b: 
made, and some direct tie-up to the 
war was indicated, was desired! 
Take a look at the current ad— 
we'd just naturally like to know if i 
still comes within “your boo” ver- 
sion. Somehow we can’t get that 
viewpoint—but, mind you, we arent 
one of those who resent 
What’s your honest opinion? We'd like 
to have it—maybe you’ve got some- 
thing, maybe you just didn’t fed 
so “hot” that day? 
WitttaM COHEN, 
The William Cohen Advertising 
Agency, Pittsburgh. 


a 
GETS IMMEDIATE ACTION 


To tHe Eprror: Thanks for th 
recognition and favorable comment 


crticism, 


on our advertising by The Cop 
Chasers. 
Indeed it was a “swell slant.” The 


vice-president of a nationally known 
manufacturing organization _ tele- 
phoned from New York asking for 
immediate action, and that doesn’t 
happen every day in the institutional 
type of advertising—at least, in our 
experience. 

This 
cluding the industrial designers, [see 
IM, Feb. *42, p. 64], started a year 
ago January, must be good beyond 
what it’s doing for us. Others are 
copying it. 


series of advertisements in- 


H. S. SPENCER, 
Advertising Manager, Durez Plastic 
& Chemicals, Inc. 
2 3 
PACKING PLATES 
To tHE Eprror: Every once in a 
while, 
thought to the improvement of the 
commonplace, and the results are as 
tounding. This afternoon, we had an 
example of that. Here is the story. 


someone gives constructive 


Most industrial advertising plates 
or electros are handled many times, 
wrapped, unwrapped, as they move 
the plant or th 
agency to the publication 
Like the majority of industrial pub 
lications, our press is located at som« 
distance from our advertising offic: 
Advertising plates come to us }) 
parcel post, by express, and even | 
air express. Practically all of ther 
must be unwrapped, identified 
checking with the insertion order a: 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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AS INSERTED 


Postwar Dreaming 


Comforting it is, this meat-less 
Tuesday, this drive-less winter’s-end, 
to read the dream of national adver- 
tisers. 

There’s a Great Day comin’, with 
a roast of beef in every stove and a 
helicopter on every roof. “Imagineer- 
ing” defies the War and the faithful 
genii of Electronics and Synthetics 
await the Peace. 

It says so here. “When the war is 
won,” a Stewart-Warner ad predicts, 
“the wonders, now held secret, will 
astonish us and revolutionize our liv- 
ing.” And “Here Comes the Future!” 
cries Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Cor poration— 


The world of tomorrow a world 
with infinite potentialities for human 
betterment is in the making today 
Science and industry pooling their 
efforts and resources to make America 
self-sufhicient are making discoveries 
which will contribute to better living 


For example—the miracle of Koro- 


seal: 

Imagine water pipes that, if frozen, 
simply expand, and then as the ice melts, 
resume normal shape rugs made of 
Koroseal fibers—moths won't touch them, 


since these new fibers are not absorb- 
even puppies ‘accidents’ won't stain 
the draperies you can clean with 
' stockings that can't run be- 
cause they're made of Koroseal fibers 


a se 


\lready the aircraft manufacturers 


are promising us safe, economical 
transportation by air. “Put yourself in 
this picture of tomorrow,” a Cessna 


invites— 


’r better still, put your whole family 
There's lots of room in the Family 

( of the Air. All set? Now push the 
ter button and cruise away as easily 
you drive away from the curb in your 
Where to? To anywhere your heart 

res coast to coast Canada 
South America. Six hundred miles is 
easy half-a-day ride. And what used 

ye a ONCe-a-year vacation trip will just 
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Crystal Gazing . 


Postwar Advertising . . - 


. . Gremlins . . Emotional 


Industrial Advertising .. . A Censored Boo 


be a week-end jaunt in your Family Car 
of the Air . the airplane that you can 


buy and fly 

General Electric will do its part 
by lifting the fog “from sky, sea and 
land 
tronic devices will tell the ship cap- 
. permit 


Tomorrow, amazing elec- 


tain the position of reefs . 
the pilot to land blind . . 
locomotive engineer of danger on fog- 
drenched tracks, no matter how thick 
the whiteness. Ship and plane and 
train will ride as safely in fog as in 


warn the 


sunlight!” 

And even the Grace Line kicks in 
with streamlined 
ranging, pleasure-bent, through sub- 


visions of vessels 
less, mine-less seas. 

Oh, it’s an Age of Plenty we’re ap- 
proaching—and how! No postwar de- 
pression this time, no sir. Too much 
pent-up demand to be supplied 
and everything we have now worn 
out by then and marvelous new 
industries to lead the way. 
ample, “Consider the part television 


For ex- 
will play,” Farnsworth suggests, “in 
the conversion of our national econ- 
omy from a wartime to a peacetime 
basis. After the war television may 
duplicate the spectacular growth of 
the automobile industry, which did 
so much to pull America out of the 
depression that followed the first 
World War.” 

Nope, no Army of the Unemployed 
this time—it’ll take 
build private planes and _ stainproof 
rugs and streamlined ocean _ liners. 
Plenty of customers with War Bonds 
to buy with. (“Buy War Bonds To- 
day—Electric Kitchens Tomorrow!” 
—says Hotpoint.) 

Science will take care of everything 
.. « build for us a Perpetual Prosper- 
ity. 

Except 

Pick up a magazine or newspaper 


manpower to 


dated December, 1932. Or 
1922. Try to imagine the glamorous 
world revealed through the advertise- 
ments to—say, a coal-miner in West 
Virginia, a mill-hand in Rhode Island, 
a share-cropper down South, a pre- 
Steinback Oklahoman. What promise 
of (to them) unavailable joys and 
comforts! 


even, 


Technology was no slouch in 1932, 
or even 1922. The laboratories could 
work miracles, and there was no lack 
of people to enjoy miracles. 

Yet food rotted on the farms, 
men were laid off from the big manu- 
facturing plants with the laboratories, 
breadlines formed, people starved and 
banks even closed. 

At a_ period 
representing the eager 
brought visions to hungry consumers 
that seemed then as fantastic as do 
television, no-run Koroseal hosiery, 
and driving your own helicopter! 


Advertising, 
producers, 


when 


We're not economists enough to 
solve the puzzle. We just recognize 
that something was wrong before 
when Supply and Demand couldn’t 
get together, and we feel that all 
of us in this business must begin to 
try to locate that wrong. It’s not 
enough to promise an age of plenty 
—we’ve got to find a way to de- 
liver it. 

Unfortunately, the costs of dis- 
tribution are way out of line with 
the costs of production. If it costs 


‘one man-hour to make a_ product 


and five man-hours to get it to the 
ultimate ten per cent 
cut in production time means prac- 
tically nothing in terms of enlarg- 
ing a product’s market by lowering 
its ultimate costs. Distribution costs 
must be cut, too—by plenty—else 
many of post - 
war world won’t come to pass ex- 


consumer, a 


the miracles of the 
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cept for the fortunate few who can 
afford them. Distribution is our 
business—and how’s business? 

The ads are encouraging. We'd 
like to live in such a world. But 
even today, with wages up and night 
clubs packed and want-ads_ over- 
flowing—twenty-five million Amer- 
icans have to get along on less than 
$20 a week! 


Crystal Ball 


The foregoing is what we got 
thinking about when we started this 
month’s article, intending to review 
efforts of adver- 
tisers to give their markets a pre- 
view of the future. And just to un- 
derscore our suspicious attitude, we’d 
like to make the prediction here and 
now that by next autumn the busi- 
ness and industrial press will be up 
to the 
“dream” advertising. 


current industrial 


eaves in this, what-we-call 

U. S. military affairs have expe- 
rienced just enough success to per- 
suade some advertisers to switch 
from the “how we're winning the 
theme to the “tomorrow-is-a 
lovely-day” line. And if we know 
our advertisers, we suspect they’re 
going to be just as lavish with their 
peacetime promises as they have been 
with their wartime claims. 

But Industry won’t have any pa- 
with dream-talk. What the 
public will eat up as Sunday-section 
stuff, is old hat to production men, 
Many of 
them know pretty much what they’d 
like to do or can do insofar as fu- 
ture products are concerned 
what they are interested in is: “OK, 
when do we start?” 


’. 
war 


tience 


designers, and engineers. 


We feel sure “tomorrow-thinkers” 
want more constructive advertising 
than some of the following— 

An International Resistance Com- 
pany ad sets the pace for “dream 
stuff”: the now-familiar symbol of 
electronics, next to a quote of Ten- 
nyson’s “For I dipt into the future,” 
underneath which this copy: 

Tennyson's prophetic vision, more than 
half a century ago, is just over tomor- 
row's horizon. Far beyond the reaches of 
his poetic imagination are the marvels 
planned for the postwar world by avia 


tion and radio engineers 
The necessities of war 


our quick- 


ened mental and physical pace . . . even 
wars shortages and restrictions—all are 
responsible for a forward surge of scien 


tific discovery that gives promise of being 
without parallel in our Nation's history 
Among contributors to the bright, new 
world, the Electronic Industry is certain 
to be one of the most spectacular 
Proud of its name and place in this 
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great industry sensible to the chal- 
lenge . . . IRC stands ready! 

Although practically 100% of our 
business today is in the high-priority, war- 
essential category, our thinking is un- 
restricted. We will be happy to work 
with you on “futures.” May we help to 
develop your post-war ideas and plans? 


—What evidence there to convince 
a stranger that IRC is particularly 
well fitted to give advice on “fu- 
tures”? 


Here’s another— 


Listen! And above the clatter and crash 
of war you can hear the murmuring of 
a coming peace—whispering from indus- 
try preparing for a new future. And there 
are strange new sounds—the names of 
new products and of new things to be 
accomplished. From the field of electronics 
come the greatest promises of all. 

Tomorrow is to be the day of elec- 
tronics. In industry, in transportation, in 
communications and in the office and the 
home, new efficiency, new conveniences 
and new pleasures will spring from the 
achievements that electronics have wrought 
in war. 

To the companies that will produce the 
electronic devices of the future, TUNG- 
SOL has an important message. We are 
preparing we will be ready. When, 
at last, this tomorrow dawns, you will 
find at TUNG-SOL, not only a depend- 
able source of electronic tubes for trans- 
mission, receiving, and amplification, but 
an engineering laboratory service to help 
you with your plans of tomorrow 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 

and promising 


sales idea, 


enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser— 
but nothing exaggerated, 

nothing boastful, nothing the 

salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 


—good solid “reason-why.” 















—But why Tung-Sol Lamp Works, 


Inc., rather than somebody else? 


And Clearing Machine Corpora- 
tion tells about “Fantasy Beyond the 
Horizon”: 

All progress every forward step 
we take—is made possible because the 
minds of men who build things venture 
beyond horizons. There they are able t 
see, in fantastic pictures of the futur 
new and better ways of doing things 

The shapes these men see beyond to 
day's horizons, are those which becom: 
tomorrow's production problems. Solving 
those problems, designing presses to shape 
any material to any form, is the job a 
which Clearing has always excelled 


—We feel sure that lookers-ahead 


want more shape than that to thei: 
visions. 


Compare these two— 
Stran Steel says: 


No man can say what tomorrow's world 
will be like, but this much seems assured 
There will be new forms, new methods 
and new economies of building that will 
have a far-reaching effect on the way of 
life in this country 

Today, Stran-Steel is doing things with 
steel that enlarge its scope and create new 
fields of usefulness. Traditional limita 
tions of design have been overthrown, 
old practices revised, and a vast fund 
of engineering knowledge acquired as a 
reservoir for peacetime problems. Stran 
Steel is a progresive organization, well 
qualified to serve the men whose visions 
will shape the future. 


Sloan Valve Company says: 


Yes, the new Sloan Flush Valve will 
certainly be in the home-building pic- 
ture after the war. It won't look like the 
present day Sloan Flush Valve, but will 
be of a new and revolutionary type—and 
will become a selling feature for all: archi 
tect, builder, owner. 

This new Sloan Flush Valve will be as 
quiet as a whisper—it will save wate: 


prevent back-syphonage—reduce mainte 
nance cost—while the fixture itself will be 
beautiful. 


See the difference? 

But we grant that few advertisers 
are in a position today to announce 
a new post-war product. Best alter- 
native, then, is to tell about the same 
old product, but with peacetime 
slant. Most obvious method is to 
interpret wartime jobs in terms of 
the future, thus: 

Carnegie - Illinois Steel Corpora 
tion: “Mr. Industrial Designer: What 
Are You Learning from the War 
about Materials?” 

Pittsburgh Lectrodryer Corporation 
explains how its products “are speed 
ing war production” and points out 
“This experience with controlled hu 
midity and dryness spells the doom 
of hit-or-miss methods of production 


E. B. Badger & Sons Company: 


Among its many war jobs, Badger 
building plants and equipment for t! 
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“ TWO MORE “WAR ALBUMS” 


] AN ADVERTISING MANAGER'S OWN 
“WAR ALBUM” 


We No Longer Need To Advertise . . .” 
A good answer to the question: ‘Why ad- 
vertise when there's nothing to sell?” 
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manufacture of butadiene and other ma- 
terials required to make artificial rubber. 
It is building plants for producing acetic 
acid and phthalic anhydride used in the 
manufacture of plastics for airplanes. It 
is building T.N.T. plants, erecting huge 
rehneries for the production of high- 
octane gasoline 

Miracles are being performed in the 
petro-chemical industries today. For ob- 
vious reasons they can't be talked about 
in detail. But they do send this message 
to every American: Win this war—and 
the dawn will break on a world more 
wonderful than you have ever known 

Keasbey & Mattison Company: 


Arsenals, powder plants and factories 
have been quick to employ an industrial 
material whose speed of erection is only 
rivalled by its freedom from time-and 
money-wasting maintenance. For it re 
quires no protective treatment for preser- 
vation from the attacks of rot, rust or 
weather 

American Magnesium Corporation: 


Your designers may, for the first time, 
be turning to magnesium alloys, as they 
are called upon to save as much weight 
as possible in combat equipment. That, of 
course, is where all Mazlo Magnesium 
castings, forgings, sheet and shapes are 
going today 


Another approach is to refer back 
to pre-war achievements, as American 
Tool & Machine Company does in sug- 
gesting a way “To Find More Jobs 
for Johnny When He Comes March- 
ing Home.” 

So does Aluminum Company of 
America: 


Prewar Aluminum windows, built up 
of Alcoa extruded shapes like these, were 
light in weight, easy to operate, weather- 
tight, and fine in appearance. That, too, 
is your window of the future 


All these, we feel, are far superior 
to the less specific approaches of the 
following: 

Axelson Mfg. Company ties up the 
headline, “When peace comes we'll be 
ready,” with some extremely general- 
ized copy about “preparing for peace,” 
“designs frozen, but not the thinking 
of our engineering and development 
department,” “greater improvements 
and better performance,” etc. 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 
tries to throw a scare into those who 
may have forgotten that “People, 
products, markets and methods all 
succumb to change and today 
that powerful factor of change is 
doing more to disrupt markets, create 
new products, and revise production 
methods than most businesses are even 
remotely prepared for!” Headline is: 
“What ever happened to the Horse 
Collar Market?” with appropriate illus- 
tration. We get the impression that 
Bryant really has something to tell, 
but such conventional advertising 
gags seem to rob the story of any 


weight. 
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Skinner Engine Company recom- 


mends “Plan for the Future . . . to 
Generate Your Own Power with Skin- 
ner ‘Universal Unaflow’ Steam En- 
gines,” but then neglects to tell any- 
thing about same. 

We think the best strategy is to 
define your product’s relationship to 
the qualities which will be most im- 
portant in the postwar world, thus: 


Bohn Aluminum and Brass Corpo- 
ration gets started right— 


Modern light alloys engineered and 
fabricated by Bohn will make the new 
designs of tomorrow more attractive 
more useful—more economical. Trans- 
portation units like the startling new 
bus, shown above, will be based on greater 
lightness and greater strength 


—but doesn’t develop the theme far 


enough. 


Kurz-Kasch, Inc. throws out a 
thought or two in “Preview of the 
Century unLimited,” quoting some 
designers: 


“Tomorrow's trains could be lower, 
lighter, more stable. Plastics? For the 
engineer's turret. For windows extending 
to the roof. Lighting fixtures, hardware, 
venetian blinds, upholstery. For countless 
decorative and structural applications.” 


Kaumagraph: 


“In your planning, we suggest you look 
to the importance of identifying the new 
products you will make—not only Identi- 
fication to satisfy the law, but Identifica- 
tion to insure the stability of the markets 
you win, Identification to protect your 
own good name 

“Kaumagraph’s business is Identification 
for textiles—marking, labelling, packaging 
Our research has solved some pretty tough 
wartime Identification problems new 
methods, new things that are going to be 
good for the Business of Peace.” 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company: 
Photographs and copy explaining the 
virtues of PC Glass Blocks—Beauty, 


Insulation, Daylight (“PC -Glas 
Blocks Provide All These for You 
Designs of the Future.’’) 

The Formica Insulation Compan: 
“You Will Use More Formica Aftr 
the War. It is light—half the weigh 
of aluminum—wears smoothly wit). 
out slivering, does not discolor »& 
stain, is non-absorbent, 
inert, mechanically strong. 

Republic Steel Corporatio: 
“There'll be a larger place for ste 
in buildings of the future! . . . Stel 
is strong, tough and safe . high 
in strength to weight ratio among 
building materials fire-proof and 
vermin-proof . . . extremely versatie 

inherently long in life . . . easiy 


chemicaly 


” 


workable . and low in cost, cor. 
sidering its advantages and years ¢ 
performance.” 

And Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Com. 
pany introduces a “refrigerator ¢ 
the future” designed by a “a famou 
industrial artist,” and tells why it 
Kryolith will be used in such prod: 
ucts. That makes sense. 

A few advertisers make really con- 
structive suggestions which should 
stimulate buy-planning 





% Aluminum Company asks “How 
Will YOU be Packaging in Victory’s 
Aluminum?” and defines the last two 
words as “seven times as much alumi- 
num as in 1939 and bearing an inter- 
esting new price tag.”’ Underneath 
the heading are six panels, four of 
them devoted to brief discussions of 
the advantages of aluminum in vari- 
ous forms—foil, closures, tubes, bar- 
rels. Sample: 

Think of Alcoa Aluminum Foi! not 
just as a shiny, decorative wrapper. Thir 
of its practical, protective values. | 
instance, in the form of heat-sealed bags 
envelopes, liners and inner pouches, yo 
get the fullest benefit of Aluminum Foils 
exceptional efficiency as a barrier to Ir, 
moisture, vapor and light. Sounds like the 
perfect answer to packaging dehydrated 
foods . someday 

Fifth panel suggests “In a New 
IMAGINEERED Form?” Sixth panel 
ties up the package: 

Aluminum is a natural Protector. A 
or in combination with other materia 
excels in preserving freshness, flavor, 
ume, aroma and color of products 
are sensitive to air, light, heat, and 
or loss of moisture. Its sparkling bea 
makes a handsome package, too 


Once again, then, the top of the 
bottle to Eugene V. Carlquist of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

More good ideas from— 

Petroleum Heat and Power Cor 
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M & A’s 14,000-plus 
Engineering Audience 


lly con- 


should 


’ “How 


wanery’ METALS AND ALLOYS is the Engineering magazine of both the metal-producing and 


ast two 





| alumi metal-working industries. Its readers are the practical technical men responsible for Produc- 
avert tion in all its phases and stages from raw materials to finished product. This rapidly growing 
‘our of Engineering Audience (26% increase in circulation in 1942) of voluntary, paid subscribers 
we - are the key men in this war of metals—this battle of Engineers. They are the men to whom 
4 “pa to tell your story if you have a place in winning this war. 


In post-war days these men will continue on uninterrupted to another vital task—that of 
Thin! engineering war production into a profitable Peace economy able to employ the returning 
millions. They will continue to control Specifying and Buying in the Post-War when Costs 


Foil's become a key factor and Quality continues to be a “‘must”. 


These are the men you must always reach and sell. Today many new names and products 


are before them—how well will they know and remember yours? 















































ase METALS AND ALLOYS is the magazine with the men who are always a market. 
‘ GET YOUR STORY INTO M & A WHILE THERE IS STILL TIME! 
NGINEERING MAGAZI ee OF THE METAL INDUSTRIES 
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pany: An article (atterwards inter- 
preted in terms of the advertised prod- 
uct) by an architect on “Oil Burn- 
ing Systems for the Schools of the 
Future.” 

Truscon Steel Company: Reference 
to its new catalog in Sweet’s, called 
“an encyclopedia of ideas . . . a port- 
folio packed full of ‘what to do for 
tomorrow.” ”’ 


%& We'll leave the subject by quot- 
ing from “The Today of Tomorrow,” 
as good a guide to the proper handling 
of this type of advertising as you 


could have: 


Industry isn’t crystal gazing in looking 
into the future—the postwar period. In 
dustry thas no time for mysticism and is 
not clairvoyant—but—it is planning for 
in unprecedented future, taking full ad 
vantage of the lessons learned in war- 
time productior 


For instance, it is predicted that mag 
nesium is destined to become one of 
peacetime industry's most useful materials 

In the famed Dow process, “Monofrax™ 
one of the highly useful super refractories 
made by Carborundum, is extremely val 
uable in preventing the highly corrosive 
action of the charge along the metal 
lines of the cells 


The relation of other Carborundum 
products to other developments hold- 
ing tremendous promise for the fu- 
rubber, 


etc.—is further described in a long- 


ture—magnesium, synthetic 
copy ad written for a company whose 
advertising has unmistakably stamped 
it as progressive by Francis D. Bow- 
man, advertising manager, the 
Carborundum Company. 


Gremlins 

We have been given to understand 
that gremlins are the private property 
of those who do their work above the 
clouds, and that any appropriation of 
same by the laity is resented and con- 
demned. 

Still, we guess the aircraft indus- 
try was amused by— 

a. “Unfair to Gremlins” . . . grem- 
lins picketing a plane . . . “No happy 
hunting ground for gremlins in these 
Adel-equipped fighting planes serving 
the United Nations’ Air Forces. These 
pesky little sprites who, as everyone 
knows, are responsible for faulty fly- 
ing, find Adel aircraft equipment just 
about Gremlin-proof.” For example, 
“Adel hydraulic control valves never 
jam in spite of Gremlins.” Adel Pre- 
cision Products Corporation. 

b. “No Need 


“Alliance motors are engineered 


Apply” 


Gremlins 


to stand up and take it. They give it 
back, too, twenty-four hours a day 
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THE CARBORUNDOUM COMPANY «+ PERTH amasory, ws 


in Alaska and Africa, from Green- 
land to Gibraltar—gremlins or no 
gremlins.” Alliance Mfg. Company. 
c. “The firm of Gremlin, Widget 
& Finella, Inc., specialists in the new 
light-metal headaches — magnesium 
ailments and 


migraines, aluminum 


general alloy trouble” introduce a 


Bryant Chucking Grinder ad. 
% d. “Baffles Dirt and Stumps Grem- 


= ”? 
lins, too: =— 


Above, a Gremlin board of strategy 
known as the Grit-passers, probes for 
weak spots in one of the many types of 
Air-Maze airplane engine filters. The adult 
gremlin with the air hammer is vibrating 
the filter element hoping it will pack 
down or separate. The auger-necked grem- 
lin with the detachable head is chagrined 
to find his drill unable to pierce the me- 
tallic element 

Even backfires are ineffective in destroy- 
ing an Air-Maze filter, as the blow torch 
gremlin is discovering 





Baffles Dirt and Stumps Gremlins, too! 
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Expert at detecting minute passages 
with his specially developed proboscis, the 
widget (baby gremlin) is receiving first 
aid after an unsuccessful attempt. 

The expressions of frustration to be 
noted on all these Gritpasser Gremlins 
are easily explained. The crimped, wire 
mesh media, of which Air-Maze filters 
are constructed, can neither pack down 
nor separate. There are no plugged areas 
or thin spots Each cleaning restores the 
original efhciency. 

Since Gremlins don’t wear well 
we hope that is the gremlin-ad-to-end. 
all-gremlin-ads, but we think it’s ; 
wow of an ad (not too cute to forege 
selling), and we want to say “OK” te 
Edward Martin and Fred Kam. 
mann of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


Inc., Cleveland. 


Hits and Duds 


Hir. General Electric has been run 
ning a program whereby G-E Mazd: 
Lamp distributors “are saving time 
manpower and equipment in hand- 
ling orders and shipments!” It work- 
ed so well that G-E invited manufac- 
turers and distributors of other prod- 
ucts to use it. The plan covers con- 
servation of transportation facilities, 
simplification of clerical effort, con- 
servation of warehouse labor. 

Dup. The Wm. Powell Company's 
lighthouse ad. All the evidence we— 
and other commentators—and the 
publishers—have been able to gather, 
tends to prove beyond doubt that 
pictures of lighthouses and headlines 
like “DEPENDABILITY” do not 
make good advertising. Anybody who 
has read this department—or other 
commentators—or the “here’s how” 
literature of the publishers—must 
know why. 


% Hrr. The Black & Decker Mfg. 
Company’s “When Machine Tools 
Can’t be Had, Black & Decker Tools 
Do the Job”: 


Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., needed equip 
ment to start quantity production of weld 
ed steel structures for airplane engine 
mounts and landing gear . . . they couldnt 
get machine tools for months. But that 
didn’t stop ‘em! By combing ingenuity with 
Black & Decker Tools, they built ther 
own special equipment—saved three 
four months starting war production. The 
pictures here tell the story 


Then note how this copy was used 
to influence Black & Decker distribu- 
tors (it ran in Mill Supplies): 

You Black & Decker Distributors p: 


ably know a lot more “ingenuity-a 
electric-tool” combinations that have pai¢ 
off for far-sighted men of industry. ) 
will be interested in our free book 
called “They Used Their Heads,” telling 
your customers about other such ingem 
adaptations. Results like these help prove 
to war industry—harried by new and 
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Focal point of wartime design or peacetime planning is the 

who product engineer. He’s the idea man—the man who initiates 

ther new machinery, carries through the design, selects the materials. 

ow” Right now, he’s sweating out new war weapons, learning new 
nust uses for materials, gaining invaluable design experience. 


Naturally he faces problems daily — problems in selection of 
fe materials, methods, parts— problems that the technical press, 
g. 


Peal, in ads and editorial, helps him solve. 


‘ools Graton & Knight recognize the influence of this man and the 

importance of helping him solve the ever-present problems of 
re design. Working with James Thomas Chirurg Co., they have 
iy. | evolved a long-term case-study campaign in Product Engineering. 
ne Here's what they say: 


The big thing from a designer's standpoint is the selection 





“| Aim your Ads Where Ideas Begin— 


THE ANSW ER: 
“SPARTAN VEES—SPRING- 
LOADED FOR INITIAL SEA 


manufacturing 


retain liquids at poe 


- a “packing” 





of the material, treatment and design of packing tor a par- 
ticular case. Graton & Knight wants to invite designers to 
send them their packing problems before they become prob- 
lems — that is, when the equipment is in the design stage. 


“Results have been excellent. Some of the case studies used 
in the ads had their origin in inquiries from previous ads. 


“This year, in stepping up our advertising to spreads, we're 
going to feature ‘the hand that builds certainty at the point of 
seal’—and we intend to demonstrate that, no matter how good 
your packing materials, it 
takes know-how to make 
the proper recommenda- 
tions of treatment and ap- 
plication.” 














yours for the asking. Send for it today. 





Lhe Product engineers can use facts such as these. That's why they read and study 
both editorial and advertising pages in Product Engineering. If you plan to 
advertise — or are now advertising — to engineers, our research files are at your 
hen, sevice. We have first-hand data on what these men need to know . . . and it’s 





















s DITED FOR THE MEN DESIGNING TODAY'S ARMAMENT AND PLANNING TOMORROW’S MECHANICAL PRODUCTS 
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culiar production problems—that you 
Black & Decker Distributors have the 
answers on how to do jobs faster and 
better 

Very smooth stuff, done by Harry 
J. Bryan, copywriter, and J. P. 
Daiger, copy chief, of Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Baltimore. 


Dup. “They look so much alike 
that only a real expert could make a 
But you don’t 
to realize the 


satisfactory choice. 


have to be an expert 
advantages of choosing A. C. Drury 
S Co., Inc., for your raw materials.” 
See above regarding lighthouses. Add 


“violins.” 


Hir. You recall the sweater con- 
troversy in the paper last month—the 
girls got sore because sweaters were 
banned. Just about that time Cluef??, 
Peabody 
“What 


shouldn't 


S$ Co., Inc. came along with: 
Bridgeport 
What 
happened was the p. a. forgot to speci- 
shirts-&- 
slacks he bought the women workers. 


happened in 
happen to a dog!” 


fy “Sanforized” for the 


“Shrinkage? Brother, those 
like 

Why, 
even get into size 18 Shirts and Slacks! 


garments 


shot up weeds in a commuter’s 


garden! size 12 gals couldn’t 
Many of the legs didn’t even shrink 
to the same lengths!” That’s why the 


(“all 


help us!’’) 


plant this really happened, so 


now makes “Sanforized” a 


must, 

Dup. Speaking of dogs: “Whether 
your choice be Bulldog, Setter, Spaniel, 
or St. Ber- 


one of his best 


Airedale, Dane, Terrier 


nard, yours shares 
qualities with the rest. You can de- 


pend on him to do at your bidding 


that for which he was bred and 
trained.”,—American Chain & Cabl 
Com pany. 

—Add “dogs” to “lighthouses,” “vio- 


lins.”” 


¥%& Hirt. “Don’t send a man up there 
—Keep him on the floor and send the 


lubricant.” This is nice copy: 


c limbs 


Eve time an oiler up on a 
press « rawls ve a crane you take the 
risk that he will get a bad fall—or will 
overlook a vital bearing in his hurry 

Yet he cant work with the equipment 

nning and ou cant afford any down 
time— either ¢t lubricate by hand. or 
what is worss t replace burned out bear 
Inks 

There's eed to send a man up—no 
need even to slow down, let alone stop 
machines And there's not the slightest 
need for ve to take a chance on dry 


bearings Install Farval and send the lub 1 
The i irs il Centr ilized System delivers 
I t nder pressure trom a conven 


to every bearing on 
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located 


where 

Each bearing receives the correct amount 

through the Dualine Measuring Valve and 
not a one is missed 


the machine, no matter 


Save men—save bearings—install 


Farval! 

Written for The Farval Corpora- 
tion by A. J. Jennings, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and Paul 
Teas, Cleveland agency head. 


Boost-of-the-month to The Du- 
“This Little Motor 


Used to Be Twins”—a neat case study 


more Co. for 


“a single 1/6 


proving these results: 
horsepower motor weighing only 
lbs. 6 oz. capable of doing more than 
the work of the two formerly used” 
and “90 days after customer design 


approval, thousands of the new units 
combat 


were being installed in 





enda P 


men Rthory, 


wll 2 
Bid 


oo" : 


tg ot) 





planes.” (Dumore must have a 





advertising manager. ) 

Also to Climax-Mo-lyb-den-u, 
Company for its new campaign q 
ideas. Best at hand tells about a simp 
guard for power drills, devised by, 
worker in a plane factory, which } 
eliminating a hazard, overcomes 4 
instinctive tendency to slow up. 


Boo-of-the-Month to gas 


for “Business Is Good.” 


In factories throughout the 
chimneys belch black smoke and gia 
machines roar as raw materials are ca 
verted into goods that make Amera 
strong 

BUSINESS IS GOOD because industy 
is bustling to produce the goods and m 
chines required to build guns, planes aq 
ships vital to national defense 


We'd like SEES to unde. 


stand that no business is good thats 


county, 


based on war. It’s necessary—but is 
not good, We think this tasteless pie: 
of “merchants-of-death” philosop! 
should have been refused by the put 
lication, and shame on it, too, for n 
doing so. 


THE 


Copy CHASERS. 


Brunswick Gives to Armed 
Forces Relief Organizations 


Brunswick - Balke - Collender Company 
Chicago, has adopted the plan of send 
ing contributions to the various relie 
organizations of the armed forces in the 
approximate amount of the commercial 





value of photographs received and usedf 


from the armed services. The company 
recommends the idea heartily to other 
advertisers who make use of official pho 
tographs supplied without charge 

At the opening of its plan Brunswick 
wrote the following letter to the com 
mander general of the Sixth Service Com 
mand: “At various times the Army has 
given us prints of photographs showing 
billiard and bowling scenes at Army in 
stallations We are grateful for this 
help and for the courteous co6peratior 
we have received from public relations 
ofhcers and ofhcers in charge of recrea 
tion 

“Since there is no method provided by 
which we can reimburse the Army for 
photographs used, we think it fitting that 
we make the enclosed contribution t 
Army Emergency Relief. The amount 
represents approximately the cost of pho 
tographs used, based on the rates charged 
by commercial agencies.” 

The company sent similar letters to the 
Navy Relief Society and the Army At 
Force Aid Society 


Louis A. Paeth Advanced 


Buckley, Dement & Company, national 
direct mail advertising firm of Chicago, 
has promoted Louis A. Paeth to the pos 
of general salesmanager. Mr. Paeth joined 
Buckley, Dement in 1937 as sales service 


manager after fifteen years with various 
Chicago advertising agencies, and was pro’ 
moted to the post of merchandising direc’ 
tor in 1940 
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“While it has been difficult to get much of the 
new equipment we desired, I have been very much 
surprised at the lack of difficulty we have experi- 

nced in getting needed supplies. We are learning 
better how to conserve supplies and how to work 
in certain substitutes, where necessary. 
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“There will doubtless be major apes 
when this is all over but we will have to cross ~~ 
bridge when we come to it. We have gota job to 


Our plants are runni 
per week, three shifts 
that is the highest in ¢ 


regu 
S1x days 

with production 
of our company. } 


ng at full Capacity 
per day, 
he history 








—_—— 


“O 2 ~~ 4 * - _ 

Om material of all kinds, both materials for 
ing as well as materials for repairs, etc 
ong better than we ox. 












at the present time. stan 


at 











“However, we have been able to keep going after 
a fashion and to date are running full six days a 
week, 24 hours a day, on the spinning. This has 
made the upkeep of our machinery very expensive. 


“Our contention is that we should do everything | 
that is humanly possible in the way of overhauling 
and repairing. So far we have been very successful { 
along this line. It is our plan to continue through- 
out the emergency to do all of the abnormal over- | 
hauling and repairing of our equipment that we 
can possibly obtain supplies and parts for. { 


_ 
—— —~ ee 


Sears 



















“We are running many articles of woven goods in 
looms that are far too light for them. I believe 
that most of these looms are going to have to be 
completely rebuilt after the War. 

“All of this has imposed a terrific burden on our 
preliminary process as well as on our looms. 
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Excerpts from the February issue of 
COTTON ... 


textile men from all over the nation, 


statements of leading 





JOB TO DO NOW 





Major Readjustments When This Is All Over! 


Few industries offer the ideal marketing 
set-up that exists today in the textile 
industry. 


Here is the nation's number two industry 
operating at an all-time high, in many 
cases with mills running 24 hours a day. 
The demand for supplies and maintenance 
materials has never been greater .. . and 
as textile men themselves point out in the 
statements reproduced above, these sup- 
plies are being bought now. 








in all divisions of the industry. 




















Mills running machinery three shifts a day 

. often on a job heavier than it was 
built for . . 
placements when replacements again be- 


. are prime prospects for re- 


come available. 


COTTON offers you complete coverage 
of this two-way market. It has more read- 
ers in the textile mills of the nation than 
any other textile publication . . . a total 
of 12,500 subscribers . . . in every section 
of the nation where textile mills are lo- 


cated. 


A W.R.C.SMITH Pudkication 


GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA GEORGIA 
Also Publishers of 
SOUTHERN HARDWARE + SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH + SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 88] 


Letters to the Editor 


the proof, rewrapped and forwarded 
by messenger or express to our press. 
head of the 
agency, Advertising Associates, New- 
ark, N. J., undoubtedly concluded 
that all of that handling and rehand- 


Joseph Kesslinger, 


ling was unnecessary. The plate we 
received from his agency this after- 
noon was securely wrapped for ship- 
ment to the press. The insertion order 


and the proof of the plate were in 
a separate envelope, secured to the 
package containing the plate. 

A lot of time, a great deal of hand- 
ling, and a substantial amount of 
paper and other packaging materials 
would be saved if this practice were 
universal. 

Do you believe the idea is worthy 
of an item in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING? 

W. L. GLENZING, 
Advertising Manager, 
Civil Engineering, New York. 








ing industry. 


ine pa r pud 

ation The Paper 
Industry and y oper 
World is the only ABC 
Month y serv ng the vast 
Paper and Pulp Manu 


factur ng In dustry 


full year... 


has highest 














@ Don't let this year go by without cataloguing 
your products to the paper and pulp manufactur- 
This book will keep your product in- 
formation before the mill men continuously for a 
and for only one expenditure. 

@ Your representation will not only protect your 
present standing in the industry—but will keep you 
intrenched for the postwar period when this market 
will be immensely in need of new machinery, chem- 
icals, equipment and supplies. 

@ The Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and Engi- 
neering Handbook is the only book of its kind ex- 
clusively serving this industry. 
to key executives in every operating paper and 
pulp mill in the United States and Canada. . 
ering the most direct route to the men you must 
reach with information about your products. 
@ Closes April 30th . . . ACT AT ONCE. 


space reservations at our expense. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Its distribution is 


. of- 


Wire 








INDISPENSABLE 


To tHE Eprror: Since lea 
Crocker-Wheeler last August, I ha 
been trying to get along on borrow 
copies of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, | 
I find it simply doesn’t work. May 
I just don’t know the right peo; 
but so far I haven’t been able 
find anyone who would lend me | 
copy and then forget that I had 
The result is that I never have enou 

















time to absorb all of the worth wh 
information you serve up each mon 
I thought you might like to h 
of someone who has tried to live wit 
out you, but couldn’t do it. Now th 
you can see what a jam I am in, w 
you do me a favor and ask your c. 
culation department to put my nai 
back on the mailing list. . . to sta 
with the current issue. 
NicHo.ias Gassaway, 
Michel-Cather, Inc. New Yor 
— oe 
CALENDAR PRACTICE 


To THE Eprror: You might be ir 
terested to know that we mailed 5 
400 calendars to buyers of heavy ste 
stampings, steel tank heads, and mi 
cellaneous steel parts, and received 1 
200 replies on the cards attached th 
the calendars requesting that the namé 
on the card be put on the list for 4 
calendar next year. Only about fifty 
or sixty copies asked to be removec ) 
from our list for calendars. 


W. H. ALERpIcE, | 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer.) 
The Commercial Shearing Stamping 


Company, Youngstown, O 





To tHE Eprror: We offered our 
calendar to about 2,500 contractors 
and received an unusually high num- 
ber of requests (779) indicating that 
perhaps there weren’t so many calen- 
dars given out this year. Requests 
averaged about three calendars cach.} 





J. Mack NEVERGOLE, 
Goodall Rubber Company, 
Philadel! phia. 










Packaging Conference 
in New York April 13-16 


The 14th Annual Packaging Confer 
ence to be held in the Hotel Astor, New 
York, April 13-16 will feature a review 
of wartime packaging experience and 
discussions of what further packaging 
changes must be made to meet the de’ 
mands of the war. The conference 18 
being held in conjunction with the 13th 
Annual Packaging Exposition, and th 
are sponsored by the American Manage’ 
ment Association 
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Materials, parts and finishes in which 
these men are interested 


Function of the Design Executive in 





Here is a new booklet that contains val- 
uable market information for the com- 
pany with something to sell the makers 
of machines, appliances and equipment. 
These are the quantity buyers of mate- 
Getting their 


(and 
keeping sold) the Design Executives of 


rials, parts and finishes. 
business depends upon selling 


these plants, which make everything 
from wrist watches to locomotives. 


"hese Design Executives are searching 


A Penton Publication 


War and Post-War designing 


Classification of market and number 
of plants making various machines 


Geographical location of plants 


Financial rating of plants 


Analysis of MACHINE DESIGN’s 
coverage of the market 


for new ideas now, new parts and materi- 
alsand new advantages for the machines 
they are designing or improving. Impor- 
tant source of this information for them is 
MACHINE DESIGN, which reaches the De- 
sign Executives of more than 8,000 plants. 


For new data on this important market 
—and a tabulation of MACHINE DESIGN’s 
complete coverage of the Design 
Executives, write for your copy of 
the booklet, ‘‘'Getting it Specified”. 





MACHINE DESIGN 


PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


130 N. New Hompshire Ave 
LOS ANGELES 


NEW YORK 


520 N. Michigan Ave 
CHICAGO 








ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR MARCH ISSUES OF INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, 


Unless otherwise noted, 


NOTE: 


Pages 


194% 1942 
industrial Group 
Aero Digest . seeece 397 262 
Air Conditioning & Re- 

frigeration News iw) 

(11% x16) - T34 322 
American Aviation (bi-w) 

(Stexil) , sos SO 53 
American Builder & 

Building Age pebaves 63 79 
The American City saber 55 56 
American Machinist (bi- 

w) TT , *527 *456 
Architectural Forum 73 92 
Architectural Record 56 63 
\utomotive «& Aviation 

Industries (bi-w) ‘ §293 §200 
Aviation 258 158 
Bakers’ Helper (e.o.w.) "1 105 
Brick & Clay Record ®22 °23 
Bus Transportation 85 85 
Ceramic Industry , *3 *37 
Chemical & Engineering 

DD Nias cdbddcuduast ee 64 42 
Chemical Industries *77 *62 


Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering 242 195 
Civil Engineering 27 31 
Coal Age . 87 64 
Construction 


Dige st (bi- 


w) 60 51 
Construction Methods (8% 

x12) ; F 96 RS 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x14) ...... 8 27 
Cotton se0e : 106 96 
Diesel Progress (8% x11).. 56 38 
Electric Light & Power 58 65 
Electrical Contracting : S4 84 
Electrical South 32 27 
electrical West ee 44 42 
Mlectrical World (w) 196 191 
Electronics °205 *78 


Engineering & Mining 


Journal ; : 92 78 
Engines ring News-Record 

iw) : °292 *265 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 270 217 
Fire Engineering 31 48 
Food Industries 105 71 
The Foundry 146 126 
Gas 29 27 
Gas Age (bi-w) 49 17 
Heating Piping & Alir 

Conditioning 84 71 
Heating & Ventilating 29 26 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry 126 101 
Industrial Finishing (4% x 

f'y) a4 7 
Industry and Power lil S9 
Industry and Welding 

(4tex6h) 17 ; 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 52 41 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 76 54 
Iron Age (w) *605 "477 


Advertising Volume Up 
17.69 Per Cent in March 


@ ADVERTISING in March 


of business papers was up 17.69 per 


issues 


cent over the volume carried in sim- 
year ago. For the first 
1943 the gain was 14.85 
These figures are based on 


ilar issues a 
quarter of 
per cent, 
reports of 146 publications included 
in the above tabulation. 

The industrial group continued its 
strong lead with 102 papers report- 
ing 20.08 per cent more business in 
March issues this year than those of 
for the first 
quarter of 1943 was 17.88 per cent. 


Trade much bet- 


last year. The increase 


papers are doing 


102 


AND CLASS PAPERS 


all publications are monthlies and have standard 7xl0-inch type page 
The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission. 


Pages 

1943 1942 

re BOD aceccecessen 40 38 

Machine Design .......... 156 96 
Machine Tool Blue Book 

Dy isecdecanueese 308 #259 

PO < cnesscaduneeos 316 251 

Manufacturers Record ... *30 £30 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ....... 238 159 

Mechanical Engineering. 64 52 
Mechanization (4 - 13 16 Xx 


7-5/16) , : 62 49 


Metal F inishing seehiennte 54 50 
Metal Progress .......... 117 ug 
Metals and Alloys ....... 149 104 
Mill & Factory .......<.:. 240 188 
tt Se «.ieveseose« 161 13 
Mining & Met: illurgy ve 23 13 
Modern Machine Shop 

CT errr 310 260 
Modern Packaging eeauewe *61 *56 
Modern Plastics ......... *91 *62 
National Carbonator & 

Dt ~cdeadetiathesbhhaaen 61 61 
National Petrole sum News 

(w) SEE PS rn eee t72 t47 
National Provisioner (w). 84 78 
New Pencil Points ....... *42 *49 
Oi & Gas Journal (w)... §/*359 §*275 
Gee Wee GOP sevens ntees T°139 T*186 
Paper Industry & Paper 

WEE devéveetnetdéecawes 70 78 
Paper Mill (w) ...... —_ |56 61 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *95 *106 
Petroleum Engineer ..... §151 §108 
Petroleum Refiner ....... 143 93 
ee Ge GOREN cccccccsccns *83 *71 
a sxnesceees’ 224 188 
Power Plant E ngineering 113 91 
Practical Builder (10% x 

ae senedestenneed duneen 14 21 
Printing iinakeee 43 42 
Product Engineering oe *237 *142 
I noes ts Finishing (4%x 

Saee. adeuchcaeascende eee 40 35 
Pure SE aaeeeeewks 181 127 
Railway Age (w) ... -» $195 $171 
Railway Purchases & 

Stores , ietueune 93 83 
Roads & Str reets 54 nO 
Rock Products » - ie 65 52 
Southern Power & In- 

dustry cnabanaesenanda 84 44 
Steel (w) . : sseecee SD 334 
Supervision . oeeeeens 15 13 
Telephone Engineer ... 37 34 
Telephony (w) .. errr *R0 79 
Textile World . owe 110 113 
Timberman 51 39 
Tool & Die Journal (44x 

a peteaaten apessana ae 143 71 
Toot Engineer 171 144 
Water Works E ngineering 

Dt a<cvnnnnens 17 5 
Water Works & Sewer: ge 36 30 
Welding Engineer $80 $53 
Western ¢ ‘onstruction 

News. —e ceawe 79 73 
W ood worker ° 45 43 
Woodworking Digest (4% 

xk) . oe *65 *51 

Total 11,741 9,777 
ter this year than in 1942. Twenty- 


nine publications in this group carried 
11.95 per cent more business in 
March than those of a year 
ago. This gain brought their stand- 
ing for the first three months up to 
3.77 per cent ahead of last year. 


issues 


The fifteen publications in the class 
group registered a 3.23 per cent in- 
crease in March issues over those of 
1942, making the gain for the year 
to date 4.14 per cent. 

In last month’s tabulation, the fig- 


ures for Restaurant Management’s 
February issues should have been: 
1943, 31 pages instead of 47; 1942, 


pages instead of 32. 








Pages 
1943 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 40 
American Druggist soneed 102 
American Exporter ... 176 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) oH 
Building Supply News... 4s 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combination ......... 4 
Druggist Edition ....... 69 
Fountain Restaurant .. 6 
General Merchandise - 
Variety Store Editions 66 
Grocery Editions ....... 60 
Commercial Car Journal . 113 
Domestic Engineering ... 68 
Electrical Merchandising 
GEEED ccccccoescceccesce *35 
Farm Implement News 
Perr 64 
Gamers TOSS cccccssese 43 
OS rrr re ll 
Hardware Age (bi-w)... 143 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
Re  occcccunnedess 95 
Men's oe Reporter cs 
CRRERTED 3 ceccccccocesses io 
OT errr tr rrr ee 77 
DO DMD cccncsaseccsees 48 
NJ (National Jeweler) 
(5 wx7* %) oaseeeoes e@eese 125 
Office Appliances (6-5/6x 
>. scenvddacescncaay tuts 93 
Plumbing & Heating < 
SORE ccccccesccsecece li 


Sheet Metal Worker...... *25 
Southern Automotive 


Journal .. aaa 17 
Southern Hardware ..... 17 
Sporting Goods Dealer . 51 
Wholesaler’s Salesman.. 38 

TORE ceceacs chnerenoue ae 1,7! 
Class Group 
Advertising Age (Ww) 2 

(10%x15)_ —.. seeen $127 
American Funeral Direc- 

tor .. os _ baée 34 
Americ an Restaurant ... 36 
Fs eer. 45 
Hospital Management . 39 
Hotel Management 2 
Industrial Marketing .... s 
Medical Economics (44x A 

as Ter eee 87 
Modern Be -auty Shop .... 4s 
Modern Hospital peace 126 
Nation’s Schools ......... 39 
Oral Hygiene (4-5/16x 

eee 115 
Restaurant. Manage ment 31 
Se ri Management (92x 

eee ee . : eo. 12 
T ie World (wWw)......:- 104 
Total . - . er 958 


$Includes special issue. *Includes clas 
sified advertising Last issue estimated 


tFive issues *Three issues 


Edward L. Sedgwick Retires 


Edward L. Sedgwick, president, Ed 
ward L. Sedgwick Company, Peoria, Ill. 
is retiring and moving to California. W 
Harper Arbingast, who has been asso 
ciated with the company for a number 
of years, will become general manager o! 
the agency. 


Shepard's Duties Expanded 

W. N. Shepard, advertising manager, 
The Plaskon Company, Toledo, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of all 
commercial products of that company 
He will continue in his position of ad 
vertising manager. 


Barnard Made Sales Manager 


Daniel F. Barnard, formerly of the 
Champion Lamp Works, Lynn, ‘‘ass. 


has been appointed sales manager, Fed 


eral Electric Products Company, Newark, 


N. J. 
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ON THE WAY— 





BCUSTOMER: That electronic oven will cook a roast in 


..minutes ? 
SALESMAN: Yes, madam, in................ minutes! 


CUSTOMER: Unbelievable! 


post-war electronic planning every month — reach the 
man or the collective conferees through the best- 
guarded doors. ELECTRONICS is a part of this 
development work—a key piece of the planner’s 
equipment. It goes to every man of importance in 
the industry. 

Manufacturers who realize this are now projecting 
themselves into the post-war picture by spreading the 
gospel of their abilities to engineer and produce their 
specialties: They are using the advertising pages of 
ELECTRONICS to cement themselves into this mo- 
saic of future business. 


What is ELECTRONICS Doing? 

In the March, “New World of Electronics” issue we 
placed into this miracle field the most comprehensive 
delineation of the various uses of the electronic science 
ever put between covers. Equipped with this issue any 
individual from front office to factory man can learn 
what this hitherto mysterious business is all about. 






DESIGN * PRODUCTION «¢ USE 


Established in 1930 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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POST-WAR MIRACLES 


IN ELECTRONICS... 


@ Unbelievable developments are on the way in the 
field of electronics to serve all humanity after this war. 
This industry, as a whole, is aware of the necessity for 
being prepared for the peace, while taxing plant ca- 
pacities now to help defeat the enemy. The results of 
planning NOW will manifest themselves in more rapid 
evolution to an adjusted economy. But practically all 
of this work is secret. What can manufacturers do to 
align themselves with post-war planning when they 
know little of what is going on behind the closed doors 


of engineering? 


1The Wizards Who Are Creating These Miracles Use 
ELECTRONICS as a Guide 


) Manufacturers can penetrate the inner sanctums of 


It is ELECTRONICS’ tool number 1 for post-war 
planning. 


Tool Number 2 

As a companion tool to the “New World of 
Electronics” we now have in preparation THE 
ANNUAL DIRECTORY ISSUE, for June. It is our 
intent to make this war-time directory pertinent 
to date and prophetic of post-war activities as well. 
Each one of the hundreds upon hundreds of manu- 
facturers whose names will appear will be asked 
to tell what he is making and what he intends to 
make when peace arrives. We believe this will rep- 
resent an invaluable service. No one knows when 
the war will end. But we propose to serve the 
industry with a Directory which will show, as 
nearly as possible, the sources of supply for rapid 
conversion to peace time pursuits when the time 
comes. Already a majority of the manufacturers 
serving this industry has made reservation for 
the June Directory Issue. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 30] 


Selling Used Equipment 


and is usually followed by a caption 
emphasizing the point illustrated. Use 
of the personal pronoun “we” in this 
article has not been for the purpose 
of obtruding ourselves into this ex- 
position. It has been used because we 
do not wish to speak for a whole in- 
dustry in matters which might be in- 
fluenced by our own policies. 

There is, however, one generality 
we do wish to make for the industry 


x~ *k* k& * 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY 
REVIEW 


THE MERCHANDISE MART 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


INDUSTRIAL EXPORT 
CATALOGS 


HITCHCOCK’S MACHINERY REVIEW * MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK * INDUSTRIAL EXPORT CATALOGS 


THE MERCHANDISE MART BUYERS’ GUIDE * WOOD WORKING DIGEST 
Night Shift Supervisors 


Read MACHINE TOOL 
BLUE BOOK 


It is almost impossible for salesmen to reach executives 
who work from 4 p.m. till 8 the next morning. But the 
Blue Book reaches them .. . 
supervisors of the day shift do. 
metal working plants of every description . . . plants that 
are giving out huge volumes of high priority orders . . . 
in just such plants, the Blue Book is used by both general 
executives and production executives as a guide to buy- 
ing. Today, Blue Book advertisers are getting a highly 
profitable volume of "'Fillable" orders. Ask us to prove it. 


OTHER HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Zo TCHCOCK 


and it bears an important relation to 
one phase of our marketing not men- 
tioned so far. That is, the used equip- 
ment business operates on a high code 
of ethics. 


An illustrative case will serve to 
demonstrate the truth of that state- 
ment. Suppose a used equipment 


dealer, whom we will call D1, receives 
an inquiry from a customer, whom 
we will designate as Mr. Prospect. 
He wants to buy a crane from D1. 
Let’s call it a Model 100 crawler 
crane. D1 does not have a Model 


100 but he has a file of equipment 


and they read it, just as 
In war factories ... 


The only digest magazine covering all 
branches of the wood working industry, 
especially manufacturers of the new ply- 
woods, compregnated woods, etc. 


America’s Industrial Equipment Re- 
sale Mart. 


The Directory of the world’s largest 
building — the Merchandise Mart of 
Chicago. 


Directories of industrial machinery and 
equipment to be circulated in Latin 
American countries— Spanish and Por- 
tugese editions. 


“542 South Dearborn Street. 
CHICAGO 











owned by other dealers and discovey 
that dealer D2 has that model. | 


telephones to D2 and says: “I ha 


a prospect for your Model 100 crawl 


crane. What condition is it in ay 
how much do you want for it?” D 
who has the prospect but 
crane will then tell D2, who has 
crane but not the customer, that 
will send Mr. Prospect to D2 to lok 
at the crane. If Mr. Prospect wan 
it, he is to buy it from D1 who wi 
then pay D2. Does D2 try to mag 
the sale directly to Mr. Prospect why 
he comes? No, he tells Mr. Prosper 
that he does not know the price; tht 
the crane belong to D1 and Mr. Pre- 
pect must talk terms to D1. 
That means that D1 has, in effee, 
obtained an option on the crane 5 
far as that one customer, Mr. Pro 
pect, is concerned. The option ca 
nothing and D1 can quote his ow 
price on the crane, “as is” or afte 
rebuilding, or with a trade-in. Thi 
is, he is free to make any kind of 
deal with Mr. Prospect just as thoug) 


not ¢ 


he actually had the crane in his posi 


session. 

This sort of ethics is not found 
everywhere. Outside of the Stoc 
Exchange and the Board of Trade 


such trust is not often found in 


business. 


Goodrich Switches Personnel 
has 


been named 


Chester F. Conner 
merchandise manager, Jay E. Miller, 
sales promotion manager, and Harold F 


Mosher, manager, special industrial mer 
chandise, of the Industrial Products Sales 

























A 






Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, | 


Akron, O. In the national sales and 
service division of the company, E. D 
Nathan has been placed in charge of 
division sales promotion after transferring 
from the passenger car tire merchandising 
department; G. G. Zimmerman, in charge 
of aeronautical sales for the division in 
Washington, is transferred to Dayton, 
O., in charge of that activity there; and 
F. T. Marshall succeeds Mr. Zimmerman 
in Washington and will continue in 
charge of the Baltimore office. 


McKinney Opens Photo Studio 


Charles McKinney, formerly with 
Wright & McKinney and Shigeta-W right, 
Inc., Chicago, has opened his own pho 
tographic and writing studio at 60% N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. The organiza 
tion is equipped to handle commercial! 
photography of all types, and will 
vide a complete “graphic stories” service 
including photography, and writin 
well as news picture service. 


s 


Mary Beckman Joins Rickard 


Mary C. Beckman has resigned as as 
sistant sales promotion manager, Ir 
ton Varnish & Insulator Company, 
ington, N. J., to join Rickard & ¢ 
pany, Inc., New York agency. 
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A RUNNING START 


Miller, 
arold F 
‘ial mer 
cts Sales 
ompany aw Ys 
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ED 

sferring 

tc" After this war is won, there are still going to be plenty 

Dayton of hurdles for business men to clear. 

nue in And clearing them in stride will best be accomplished 
from a running start, such as consistent advertising in 

, AUTOMOTIVE and Aviation INDUSTRIES will help 

Wright to provide. 

) N 


named 


ganiza The time to make such preparations, of course, is now. 


O 
AUTOMOTIVE cone’ Aviation MDW TRIES 


A CHILTON Publication @ Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 27] 


Selling the Future 


for keeping in touch with them and 
continuing to merit their good will. 
“But we’re realistic enough to feel 
that good will—call it ‘loyalty,’ if 
you will—won’t keep a good man 
from wandering to other pastures, if 
the grass is green enough. We must 
keep them sold that we have a big 
future, and that they’re a part of it. 


The first we believe we’re accomplish- 





ing through our advertising and pro- 
motion today, which is the most ex- 
Con- 


vincing the men that their future is 


tensive we've ever undertaken. 


wrapped up in ours is something else 
again.” 

Working toward this objective, the 
first advertisement in the 1943 Mesker 
campaign listed the name and address 
of every Mesker representative 
throughout the country and abroad. 
The process will be repeated at regu- 
lar intervals throughout the year. The 
underlying reason is Mesker Brothers’ 
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THE TOOL AND DIE ENGINEER IS IMPORTANT 
IN THE CYCLE OF BUYING INFLUENCE 


st he t led ry 
ef i in be started, the 
¢ s the! il p 
f perations. He has K 
I i t ichinery and equity 
buys 
H Ss s € r ju i 
M j int iperintendents, f 
! 7 A ts, General Managers and 
t k x tives plants 


ool & Die Journal each 

new methods, ma- 
ines, tools and materials. By care- 
y building our policies on the CBI 
formula, we deliver your sales message 
Send today for the proof 
l6-page booklet 





For Victory It shows the 
real ance The Tool & Die imma 
has th t ycle Buyir 3 Influence 


Int TOOL & Die JO 
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| yu 








feeling that the men—in view of «i 
firm’s progressiveness—are proud 
have themselves identified with it 

is hoped that this tie-up will resul 
in their feeling more inclined to dis 





cuss the firm’s advertising with archi 
tects, among others, which can’t hel 
but logically lead to discussions < 
Mesker postwar products and the: 
eventual specification. 

Long-time ardent exponents of 
érdinating advertising with sales, Me 
ker Brothers feel that 
activity is the closest realization < 
their dreams. They have aroused th 
thos 


whom they are trying to sell . . . an 


their currer 


interest and enthusiasm of all 


in this category, “we lump our ow 
organization, as well as our custo 
mers.” 

Summed up, therein perhaps lies th 
key to the ultimate success of any ad 
vertising effort—sell first those whon 
you expect to sell for you. “And,’ 
concludes John Mesker, “when you're 
selling something as ‘blue sky’ as the 
Future — sell it with facts, not 
fancies.” 

The campaign is appearing in Archi- 
tectural Forum, Architectural Record, 
Practical Builder, 
Neu s-Record. 


and Engineering 


Industrials Get Awards in 
All-American Packaging Competition 


A special award in the 12th Annual All 
American Packaging Competition which 
closed last month went to Bemis Bros. Bag 
Company, St. Louis, for a multiwall heavy 
duty paper bag which stood up under test 
of 100 pounds of sand out of doors under 
all weather conditions and in holding five 
gallons of liquid asphalt and other heavy 
liquid products 

Also a prize winner was Adel Precision 
Products Corporation, Burbank, Calif., for 
the development of a special cellophane 
bag for packaging replacement and extra 
parts for aircraft anti-icing and hydraulic 
systems. It was produced by Milprint, 
Inc 

Three special awards were given in the 
machinery and equipment development 
division. These went to New Jersey Ma: 
chine Corporation for an automatic label- 
ing machine that applies paper labels on 
cartridge boxes at the rate of 2,250 per 
hour, against 300 per hour previously by 
hand; to Package Machinery Company 
for a machine that fills seventy clips for 
the Garand rifle at the rate of 560 car 
tridges per minute, about eight times the 
hand rate; to Standard-Knapp Corporation 
for a machine that places cartridges into 
fabric belts, one that puts flexible wax on 
ration K, and another that automatically 
loads .45 caliber cartridges. 

The regular machinery award went to 
Consolidated Packaging Machinery Cor 
poration, Chicago, for a machine devel 
oped for Abbott Laboratories for measur’ 
ing and inserting cotton wadding into pill 
bottles. 

The All-American Packaging Comp 
tion is sponsored by Modern Packagi 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 25] 


Promote Safety 


cial materials. Typical of these special 
jobs are: various types of welding, 
operations that involve use of acids 
and other chemicals, handling various 
types of industrial “dusty” materials, 
paint spraying, etc. 

Neither of the two check lists (1) 
for machine operators or (2) for gen- 
eral shop jobs not involving machin- 


ery or power tools, would apply for 
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PROCEEDINGS Ol 


I-R-E 


jobs such as 


complete safety on 
those mentioned above. 

Electric arc welders, for instance, 
must wear a full outfit of welder’s 
leathers (jacket, trousers, and prop- 
er gloves). The jacket must snap 
or button close to the neck. The 
sleeves must be snug at the wrist. 
In addition, the woman welder must 
wear a pair of safety glass goggles. 
She must wear a welder’s helmet over 
the goggles at all times when the 
arc is burning, to protect her eyes 
from the dangerous rays of the arc. 


124 leading Radio Engineers have contributed 
to this written record — the record of amazing 
progress in radio engineering. 

Their opinions—their findings—their summary 
of authentic developments have been, and are, 
the basic text of the Proceedings of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers — BY, FOR and OF Radio 
Engineers — their own publication. 

Every reader is a key man in this field — your 
market! Every reader is one who may specify 
and determine the practical values of your ma- 
terials. SELL HIM FIRST TO SELL THE FIELD — 
through his own publication! 







THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


\ ; Sere 
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PAID CIRCULATION 








She must wear safety-toe shoes. 

Acid and chemical handling cdi 
for special clothing in the form 
boots, aprons, jackets, goggles, et: 
that will withstand acid splashes ay 
other chemical action. 

“Dusty” operations and paint spr 
ing call for respiratory protect; 
equipment of one sort or another, j 
addition to special clothing. 

Specifications for clothing on t 
specialized jobs vary to an extent th 
makes it impossible to set down 
check list that would apply generaly 
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for any one of them. \lt 

If you have a use for a picture,» ord 
drawing, or copy description of acm)” 
of these specialized jobs, the M- on 
tional Safety Council will be glad wo _ 
supply you with a full set of spei- 7 
fications. Just give us a detailed ¢. ation 
scription of exactly the type of jh “\) 
and operation you have in mind. ur; 


All of us want to do all we caffin st 
to contribute to the safety of womaffthe | 
who are heroically taking their plaeff PROD 
on the production line today. Adve perhi 
tising men can do their share easilf'™S ) 
more 
who 


dred 


by encouraging safety in dress mere 
ly by showing women workers on th 
job in safe attire and paying atten duct 
tion to some of the details mentioneg ,,..;, 
here when making such pictures. Plan 
unles 
Pro 
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Ropert A. HAMILTON, 
vertising manager, George D. Roper Cor] betes 
poration, Rockford, Ill., has received his} mn 
commission as lieutenant, j.g., in the naval Prov 
reserve and has reported for active duty.§ ques 


t find 

Joun H. Sweet, vice-president, Dickie } ""™ 
Raymond, Inc., Boston, has been com then 
missioned a lieutenant, j.g., in the naval } wor! 
air services and has reported to Quonset 


Point, R. I 





assistant ad are 
are 


ec 


Cuarces E. Brown, formerly adver § gi 
tising manager, The Denison Engineering } doy 
Company, Columbus, O., and president, Pr 
Central Ohio Industrial Marketers, is now 
attached to the Army Air Forces, Ma 
terials Branch, Dayton, O. He is work} Cie 
ing under Major A. E. R. PETERTKA,? pa) 
formerly assistant to the vice-president and 
advertising manager, The Lamson & Sess 
ions Company, Cleveland 


Malcolm Lund Joins WPB 
Information Division 


Malcolm Lund, who has _ been 
of the Text Preparation Unit, Off iF 
Civilian Defense, Protection Branch, has § 4 


joined the Campaigns and Media Branch §™ d 
of the WPB Information Division, and J 
will serve with the Conservation Division . 
He was formerly account executive vith ; 
the Howard Swink Advertising Agency, } 
Marion, O 
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TOL. 1, NO. 2 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PRICE, Your Interest 























yont 
yer ‘“@Rendering Invaluable 
°wn Service To WPB 
generaly 
‘@ Almost every mail brings us some 
icture, op ord of the Directory’s work with 
n of oa™ portant war agencies ot the Gov- 
the Dy jernment. Here s one of the latest, 
© glad ta juoted directly from a_ letter re- 
eived from a branch office of the 
of SP&!-\'ar Production Board, Redistri- 
ailed ¢-Byation Department : 
ag of jb “Words are inadequate to express 
ind. ur appreciation for your kindness 
we caffin supplying our department with 
f womaffthe Fall 1942 edition of the PLANT- 
eir plaefPRopucTION Directory. You are 
~ Adve: f perhaps familiar with the decentraliz- 
re easil ging by the War Production Board, of 
ss mere More than 20,000 Small War Plants 
who employ from five to one hun- 
ddgeotes dred men; 98% being in Steel Pro- 
g atten e - ‘ 
or duction of the many thousand cate- 
entione® sories, AND, these Small War 
—_ Plants would be absolutely stymied 
unless they had access to the PLANT- 
PropuctTion Directory. Through 
the Directory, they are able to locate 
. —quickly—sources of materials, co- 
4. -§.) operative plants, and in many ways 
re &) CXpedite the work they are doing. 
“With this letter of ‘thanks’, we 
ant jf are sending you the name of the 
at hie) Principal in each of our thirteen War 
he naval Production Regions, as you re- 
ve duty.§ quested. We are confident they will 
Dickie | find the Directories you plan to send 
n com | them immeasurably valuable in their 
e naval work, too.” 
Juo set @ 
| ONE OF THESE DAYS we are 
idver' | going to make an effort to track 
oy } down the number of copies of the 
‘¢ now) LLANT-Propuction Directory in 
s, Ma} Service with the Government agen- 
work: cies just so we will know how 
oo many “stars” we can hang in our 
f? Sess Wil Ww. 
| Here’s How the Directory 
Works In Small War Plants 
| his letter came in about a month 
h, has# ago... from C. H. Evans, Presi- 
31 dent of the Welded Tank & Con- 
"  § Siruction Company of Brooklyn, 
vith# -’. Y. We quote: 
gency, “We had an Army Contract re- 
ring 1,000 special thermometers. 
1943 
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Through the New York City Tele- 
phone Red Book we were unable to 
locate any manufacturers of ther- 
mometers who could make them 
within the time and price required. 
After two weeks of wasted effort 
and delay, we finally thought of the 
PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECTORY .. . 
and promptly found three manufac- 
turers who could supply us.” 


They Pick It Up first! 

“We have several other directories 
in our office,” says The Greenport 
Jasin and Construction Company, 
Greenport, Long Island. “But, we 
pick up the PLANT-PropuctTion D1- 
RECTORY, first! It saves time, and we 
find out all the essential facts we 
want to know ... quickly. Send us 
the new edition as it 1 
ready.” 


as soon 1S 


* * * 


Another manufacturer of Aircraft 
Engine writes, “The PLANT-PRo- 
DUCTION DtREcTORY is used by our 
eight buyers ... it hardly ever ‘rests’. 
We consider it an important expe- 
diting instrument in our work .. . 





COMING OUT TWICE YEARLY 
enables the PLAnt-Propuction Dr- 
RECTORY to keep up with the con- 
stantly changing picture so far as 
the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission are concerned. Every vital 
department of any organization par- 
ticipating in war production should 
have enough copies of the Directory 
to meet internal demands... to ex- 
pedite the handling of new requests 
for materials caused by overnight 
changes and developments, etc. 

Over 12,000 copies of Spring 1943 
edition go into the mails the last of 
April. Another similar quantity will 
be delivered in October—without 
any duplication between the two 
mailings. 

Because of paper restrictions the 
Fall 1943 edition cannot exceed the 
total number of pages carried in the 
Spring 1943 edition, so advertisers 
interested in representation in the 
Fall edition are urged to advise us 
quickly. Over 97% of those adver- 

*tisers who have contracted for space 
in the Spring edition have also con- 
tracted for similar space in our Fall 
edition. Therefore, necessity of let- 
ting us know your plans is apparent. 














. 


send us the new Fall issue as soon 
as it is off the press.” 
* * * 

And this comes from a division of 
General Motors: “Last year we had 
two copies of the PLANT-PRopuc- 
TION DireEcToRY circulating in our 
Master Mechanics Department 
but, most of the time, because of the 
heavy demand for these Directories 
throughout the rest of the organiza- 
tion, we had difficulty keeping even 
one in our own department. 

“The PLANT-PropUCTION DIREC- 
ToRY has been the most useful and 
complete directory we have ever 
used. We are looking forward to re- 
ceiving the new edition. We can 
assure you that it will be used more 
than ever on war work, as it gives 
us the type of data we need to carry 
on our program.” 

. * * 

ANY ORGANIZATION who has 
ever used the PLANT-PRODUCTION 
DirECTORY appreciates the simplicity 
of its listings. Facts are easy to find 
... pertinent manufacturing infor- 
mation regarding suppliers is com- 
plete. The Directory is easy to 
handle easier to read and use. 


What Can We 
Do For You? 


Our big job is to help you all we 
can . that’s why I'm telling you 
all the news that’s current here in this 
NEWSLETTER. I’m presuming 
that you want to know what’s do- 
ing . so do other folks. If you 
have “something on your chest”’, if 
you have something you would like 
to pass along . . . send it in to me. 
You'll get a hearing. 

If you have any information you 
think might be interesting to other 
suppliers or manufacturers ... you 
tell me, and I'll tell them all. Maybe 
[ can help you dig up something 
you want to know. That’s a part of 
my job... and I’m good at it! 

All you have to do is just drop 


me a line. 
Ln Velo 
Yours § Information Ike 
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QUALITY 
CIRCULATION 


in the 


World’s Largest 


PRODUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


representing billions 
of dollars in materials 


and equipment. 
in this vital industry, it's 


Screw Machine 


Engineering 


SCREW MACHINE 
PUBLISHING CO., INC 


45 EXCHANGE STREET 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 











[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


Outline for Planning 


V. General Management Studies 
By THE PREsIDENT, GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, ETC. 

A. If you are working on govern- 
ment contracts or subcontracts, have 
you taken full advantage of V-Loan 
protect yourself 
against suspensions or cancellations? 


opportunities to 


B. How much plant conversion 
can you handle without distress to 
your working capital? 

C. How much inventory of ma- 
terials, parts in process, and finished 
product can you digest while waiting 
for delivered products to be paid for? 

D. If you are planning new prod- 
ucts for postwar activities will your 
present sales force be able to handle 
them adequately? 

Based upon some such ideas as 
these, a scheme of investigational ef- 
fort should be started by the coérdi- 
“expedited” by him 


through continuous but diplomatic 


nator, and 


prodding. As each section is com- 
pleted the original reports should be 
gathered into a single volume as source 
material for the final report of the 
coérdinator. This final report should 
summarize as briefly as possible the 
source of material, interpret it in 
the light of future possibilities, and 
conclude with a set of specific recom- 
mendations for action. 

The interpretation should certainly 
contain: 

1. Tentative estimates of the quan- 
titative (volume) and_ qualitative 
(profit) values of future markets for 
the products considered. 

2. An analysis of any adverse fac- 
tor in the present scheme of distribu- 
tion, with recommendations for im- 
proved methods. 

3. An evaluation of such shifts 
in industrial demand, or changes in 
technological methods as may influ- 
ence the demand for your products in 
the near future. 

4. An evaluation of possible post- 
war economic and social trends that 
will tend to cause changes in such 
demand. 

5. An estimate of the postwar re- 
adjustment of war-converted industry 
plants to former or new product pro- 
duction, in relation to the demand for 
your products. 

6. A statement of the importance 
of continuing technical research with- 
in your own organization, toward 








new products to meet developin 
needs. 

7. A recommendation for setting 
up a codperative means of spotting. 
adverse factors in overproduction 4 
inventory accumulation in the indys 
tries forming your markets. 

The final report should be made 
to the principal executive officers 9 
the organization for consideration and 



















action. It would be a serious mis- 
take, however, to consider that te 
work of investigation had therey 
been brought to an end. The © 
érdinator should at this point be given 
authority to carry on a continuing 
series of analyses along any of the 
lines which appear to have developed 
fruitful possibilities. A basic frame- 
work of commercial research haviag 
been established, it should be recog. 
nized as a canon of the art that not) 
ing is so certain as change. To cor 
clusions of today will often be 2- 
tered by the different conditions d 
tomorrow. The factors of chang 
must be constantly watched and eval 
uated. To do it against the founda: 
tion of such a planned scheme of in: 
vestigation as is here outlined means 
a fairly simple problem of fitting new 
pieces into a picture puzzle already 
ninety per cent completed. 

There can be little question of the 
value of such effort. To know as tf} 
thoroughly as possible the conditions 
under which you operate, is to take 
the first step in improving those con- 
ditions. Put your house in order now, 
and postwar conditions may be met 











with profit. 


Brainard Made Sales Manager; 
Loukota Heads Postwar Work 


Succeeding Douglas Loukota as sales 
manager of Cannon Electric Develop 
ment Company, Los Angeles, Calif., 1s 
William V. Brainard, former Cannon 
sales representative for the territory be- 
tween Fresno and the Oregon line, who 
has been recently working in the home 
office. 

Mr. Loukota, who has been associated 
with the company’s sales department since 
1935, will head the new Postwar Plan 
ning Department which has been set up 
as a separate division under the com: 
pany's general manager. 


Triple Supply Convention in 
Cincinnati May 10-12 

A war conference of the industrial 
supply industry will be held in the Neth: 
erlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, May 10 
12 The associations which will par 
ticipate include the National S pply 
and Machinery Distributors Associ: tion, 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dis 
tributors Association, and Machinery Dis- 
tributors Association. The program has 
not been announced 


— 
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eo Arrested... for wasting a candybar wrapper / 


A STATUTORY order makes it a punishable nitrate cellulose. This material then becomes 


par 


Dis 
lis 


offense in England to waste paper wantonly 
—even a candybar wrapper. In England every 
bit of waste paper must be disposed of through 
a buyer or collector. These drastic rules are 
required because pulp, from which paper is 
made, is vitally necessary in manufacturing 
explosives. 

Paper is shells, bombs and bullets! At the 
present time a large part of the United States 
production of paper pulp goes to nitrating 
plants where certain elements of the pulp are 
removed and formed into flakes or pellets, called 


part of the finished explosive used in shells, 
bombs and bullets. 

To conserve paper pulp for military needs, 
the U. S. Government issued a directive cur- 
tailing paper production. 

It now becomes the patriotic duty of every 
industry, firm, and individual to dispose of 
waste paper only to collectors or buyers of 
waste paper. They will see to it that your waste 
paper gets to the proper places for reprocessing. 
It will be made into new paper to conserve pulp 
for the explosives needed to win this war. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH WISCONSIN 





NEW YORK: 122 EAST 42nd st . 
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CHICAGO: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. . 


LOS ANGELES: 510 WEST 6th ST. 











Wood Products 
Will 7@ 


Your tory : 
Bes t! 


to the rapidly 


GROWING 
WOOD AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 
.V— 


Sample Copy and Full Details 
On Request 


MEMBER 


CCA-NBP 


WOOD PRODUCTS 








Sell to the 


17,000 top men—a selected 
audience of specifiers and 
buyers—in control of war- 
time engineering and con- 
struction — planning, now, 
the major peacetime pro- 
jects. Reach them through 
the magazine which they 
rate highest and read frst. 
May we tell you more? 


33 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 85] 


| Trends 


the food in the dehydration process. 

The problem of dehydration is at- 
tacked today with much more intel- 
ligence as the years intervening be- 
tween World War I and the present 
have added much to our knowledge of 
drying as well as to our information 
regarding the desired and undesired 
characteristics in a dehydrated food 
product. 

Many products are made today, pos- 
sessing the same flavor, the same nu- 
tritive value, including vitamin con- 
tent, and the same digestibility as the 
fresh materials. Should the force of 
circumstances be such as to familiar- 


| ize the eating public with these prod- 


ucts it is logical to expect that the 
present wartime industry of food de- 
hydration will continue as a major 
peacetime industry as well. 

The transportation 
charges, in storage space, in reduced 


savings in 


spoilage, in container cost all add up 
to an amount which is a real incentive 
for a manufacturer contemplating 
embarking in this business, if he has 
any assurance that the products can 
be sold. 

The industry is receiving 
much free advertising which may as- 
sist in changing the nation’s food out- 


now 


look.—Pror. Harry McCormack, 
Technical Editor, Food Equipment 
Preview. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Guide Outlines 


organizes it and directs its use most 
effectively by applying it to capitalize 
on basic buying motives. 

At headquarters we developed two 
presentations as samples. These were 
explained to and analyzed with our 
field men at a recent series of meet- 
ings. Then each man was assigned a 
product on which to prepare a presen- 
tation. For who better would know 
the answers to the above questions? 
And who better could develop a 
story that would hold the interest of 
busy and impatient customers? 

We announced that three prizes 
would be awarded for the best presen- 
tations submitted. How much this in- 
fluenced the quality of the entries we 
cannot measure, but the returns sur- 
passed our most optimistic expecta- 


tions. Six prizes were given, and 








practically every entry earned “hone 
able mention.” 

The presentations were edited a» 
printed, and now are an importy 
part of our working equipment. Tr 
organize our story during the y 
years for clear, effective and consis 
presentation from the 
view point, and they keep the weathe 
eye open to days ahead. 

They are a constant reminder tiat 


custoner 


unless we continue to aggressivl 
merchandise our products, and su 
planning for the future, we may b 
in danger of losing our position in th 


market place. 


Griswold-Eshleman 
Adds Three to Staff 


John C. Dunn, formerly sales prono 
tion manager, The Pure Oil Compayy, 
Chicago, and previously associated wth 
a Columbus, O., department store mr 
chandising department, has been @ 
pointed to assist Kenneth W. Ake: 








BAUGH 


CONVERSE DUNN 


vice-president, The Griswold 
Company, Cleveland, and t 
several other account execu 


executive 
Eshelman 
work with 
tives of the agency 

Allan D. Converse, Jr., who handled 
the advertising for R. R. Donnelley and!) conc, 
Sons Company, Chicago, has joined the 
company as assistant account executive. you 

Paul R. Baugh, New York advertis 
ing executive and head of the Industry Tl 
Relations Branch of the OPA, Wash 
ington, D. C., has joined the agency as istill 
account executive 


: Th 


mem 





deliv 
United Typothetae Urges comi 
Paper Standardization thev 


A committee representing the United® . 
Typothetae of America recommended jwith 
a program of standardization to save paper § 
supplies to the War Production Board} Y, 
last month. The plan calls for a sixty 


six per cent reduction in the number of selve 

weights, grades, and sizes of print paper, 

the committee estimating that eight to ten N 

per cent of paper supplies could be saved . 

by such action and 
with 


Moreton Joins Rickard : 
Phillip E. Moreton, formerly adverts driy 


ing manager, Sperry Products, Inc., Ho nec 
boken, N. J., has joined the creative s 

of Rickard and Company, Inc., NeW §neo 
York. ht 


Rockford Agency Adds Accounts 


Cummings, Brand & McPherson, Rock’ Fm 
ford, Ill., has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of Multi Products, [nc., 
and Protectoseal Company, both of! 


Chicago. 
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Remember when “E’’ 
as just another vowel ? 








AUGH 
Sriswold 
nyse B: ‘There used to be a time (before the war, re- 
handled} member?) when advertising managers were chiefly 
mm! «*¢!-concerned with advertising . . . and advertising, 
xecutive. you may recall, was chiefly concerned with sales. 
dear - 
Wash That was when top management officials could 
ency * ‘still think of something besides production and 
delivery schedules, and how to keep raw materials 
coming to meet production quotas. That was before 
eal jthey dipped into the advertising manager’s time 
mended § With a dragnet. 
e paper § 
| — You advertising managers hardly recognize your- 
ber of selves, these days! 
ed | Now, you’re on labor-management committees 
and postwar planning committees. You come up 
with plans for production drives, for maintenance 
7 drives, for bond drives. You build reports in con- 
e staff nection with a proposed “E” Award, for contract 
‘“e¥ | negotiations, to help the boss in Washington. 
its ‘emember when all that time could go into 
a market study, and field contacts, and promotional 
hol 
: 
1943 
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planning, as well as directive cooperation with the 
advertising agency? 


We mention this entirely upon our own initiative. 
We haven’t heard any advertising managers com- 
plaining about their lot. The more they can do to 
help lick the Axis the better they like it. That is 
why advertising managers prize the performance of 
an agency equipped to go several notches beyond 
the buying of space and the development of copy 
to fill it. They cherish a supporting organization 
that can supplement the advertising department in 
all its functions. 


Freedom to grow administratively is the ad- 
vertising manager’s opportunity to ripen present 
responsibilities into still bigger ones. 


For the day is surely coming when “E,” indus- 
try’s wartime glamor vowel, will step back into 
the obscurity of the ordinary civilian alphabet. 
When that day comes, the advertising manager, 
supported by the total-service resources of his ad- 
vertising agency, and fortified by wartime con- 
tact with management’s most vital problems, will 
be an increasingly important factor in business. 


He should be. 


IN OUR BOOK: Advertising is more effec- 
tive as advertising managers are more 
influential in inner-management circles. 





Fruer 
S mitt 
Ross 


71 VANDERBILT AVENUE~- NEW YORK 


1501 EUCLID AVENUE~- CLEVELAND 
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$000 Men You 
Should know 


They are the contractors, 
engineers and public works of- 
ficials in Illinois — Indiana — 
Ohio who do the buying. Do 
they know you and your prod- 
uct? Do you know them? 
Against the day when you will 
again be looking for sales, meet 
them now by advertising in 
Construction Digest, which 
numbers among its regular 
readers all of these 8,000 buyers. 


ONSTRUCTION 


ee 


ee IGEST 


—, Ind:anapolis 


This little porker 
went to market... 





and the packing industry 
spent billions on him 
in high gear. It is 


Packingtown is running 


supplying not only 83.6% of normal home 
needs, but the added demand of 200,000,000 
hungry allies These unprecedented needs 


mean more money spent for equipment and 


supplies than ever before. 


You can sell this eight-and-a-half-billion 
dollar industry if you tell your story in the 


Gases of the packers’ preferred magazine 
our free copy of “A Vital Industry” will 
tell you more about it. 


i} 
(lity = 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Leading publication in the Meat 
Packing Industry since 1891 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


Restrictions on Printing 


good business, but too. 
(Some time, soon, Ralph, why not 
run such an article, complete with 
can have 


patriotic, 


illustrations? I’m sure I 
it prepared for you.) 

For instance . . . a printer-salesman 
is advising and 
men to “bunch” their illustrations for 
them apart 


saves time 


artists production 


plate making, cutting 


after. Saves material . . 
. . Most engravers 
are discouraging the use of bleed 


halftones and bleed borders. Like- 


wise saves materials and money 


Saves money 


as well as allowing the printer to run 
a small press sheet, affording another 
saving. 

4. Most printers are encouraging 
the use of lighter weight papers for 
One 
lithographer regularly suggests the 


booklet and catalog printing. 


use of seventy pound white, wove 
offset papers to take the place of the 
formerly used eighty pound paper. 
He also sells self cover books, rather 
than producing 
weight cover papers and bristols. 


covers on_ heavier 


[In the following portion of Mr. Kauf- 
man’s letter, he will tell what the print- 
ing, lithographic and allied trades are do- 
ing to sell American business and the 
government on the essentiality of their 
crafts to the all-out war effort.] 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 48] 


Space Salesmen 


are looking for, what the design engi- 
neer wants to see in ads, these are the 


province of the magazine. If the 
magazine would work closely with the 
advertiser-agency in supplying this 


basic information, then industrial ad- 
vertising as a whole would be lifted 
to a new level of usefulness that 
would amply justify its purpose. 
To get back to the advertising space 
salesman, he fits into this picture as 
the agent of his publication. It should 
be to his own personal interest to fol- 
low out such a plan as outlined above 
and to see to it that his employers 
keep him supplied with exact informa- 
tion on the market which is covered 
by his publication. With such a pro- 
gram he could practically throw away 
his circulation figures and really lay 
before his prospects a convincing and 
continuous story that will sell space 
and sell his advertiser’s products. It 


is exactly through such methods that 





Fe $m. 
the sales departments of industr 
producers function, and is the reasfl @ 
for the recent and rapid developme 


1s1N § 
of the sales engineer. quart 
To sell, we train our men fully iffpape! 


it, u 


limit 


the “reasons why” of our produ 
and how it can be used to the beg 
advantage of our prospects. We mak 








issue 


it a point to know all we can abo TI 
our prospects before any calls arg—plac: 
made, and our men are trained to talffpubl 










a language and use facts that ou 
prospects understand and 
Through the use of such effectiy 
methods we produce sound result 


serva 
Can us@™vent 
tons 


cons 





The question then is, when will indus T 
trial publications follow the same prog smal 
cedure? enda 
[ Epiror’s Note: No doubt, busines large 
paper publishers are interested in improv the 
ing their sales service to be most helpful tf ; 
advertisers and would, therefore, appre™ (mg | 
ciate suggestions from other advertisin 25% 
executives. Send in yours for the nex | 
7 F tne 
issue. ] 
mor 
T 
. . yubl 
Logan Appointed Editor pe 
. ter : 
Robert B. Logan, formerly managix h 
editor, has been appointed editor, Tug *% ” 
Bedding Manufacturer, succeeding Frie§ with 
McCollister who has joined the publichf 1. 
firm, Lawrence H. Selz Organizatio ‘ 
Chicago. T 
Effective April 1 the publication’s acf men 
vertising and editorial ofhces will be | new: 
cated at 1029 Vermont Ave., N. W 
Washington, D. C., with the circulatiog ™& 
office continuing at the Chicago addres July 
by t 
W. B. Robinson Retires T 
William B. Robinson has retired fron) cont 


the position of Pittsburgh district man}) of , 
ager of The Iron Age, a post he has held 
for over thirty years. He is succeeded 


by W. J. Fizgerald who has been his as} 000 


ship 





sistant in the Pittsburgh office for the i. 
past five years : 

dian 

= - pulr 

wit! 

Woo 


ANCE to r 
wwHAT AsemcATALOe . iN 


AVE ! adm 
iu BE USEP 20 
REGULARLY? Woo 

in ¢ 
«none —UNE and 


I7’S FILED nou 
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a | th 
ELECTRICAL BUYERS REFERENCE C n 
E-B- 330 WEST 42nd 57. for 
NEW YORK, W. Y. of | 
INO 
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@ MAGAZINES and business papers 
sing less than 25 tons of paper per 
quarter will be limited to their 1942 
paper consumption, but not cut below 
it, under an amendment to the WPB 
limitation order L-244 for magazines 
issued March 26, to take effect April 1. 

The original order, dated Jan. 1, 
placed responsibility on the smaller 
publications to take voluntary con- 
servation measures, but did not pre- 
vent publications using less than 25 
tons per quarter from increasing their 
consumption to the 25-ton limit. 

The 
smaller publishers to use in any cal- 
March 31, the 
larger of the following amounts: (1) 


amended order permits the 


endar quarter after 
the amount he used in the correspond- 
ing calendar quarter of 1942; or (2) 
25°, of the amount he used during 
1942, but in 
more than 25 tons per quarter. 


the year neither case 

The amended order also allows any 
publisher to use in any calendar quar- 
ter such additional tonnage of paper 
is he saved in the preceeding quarter 
within the limitation of 25 tons for 
any calendar quarter. 

There will be 


ments in the use of print paper in 


no further curtail- 


newspapers, magazine, books, and com- 
mercial printing at least until after 
July 1, 
by the War Production Board. 


it was announced last month 


This situation is made possible by 
confirmation by Canadian authorities 
of their undertaking to furnish for 
shipment to the United States 1,170,- 
000 tons of woodpulp plus an addi- 
tional 107,000 tons which the Cana- 
dian government will call upon its 
pulp and paper industry to supply 


This 


wood pulp is in addition to shipments 


within the next few months. 
to newsprint from Canada. 

R. L. Weldon, Canadian newsprint 
administrator, advised WPB on Feb. 


20 that an unexpected amount of 


wood had been cut during the winter 
in Canada. Accordingly, the Printing 
and Publishing Division of WPB an- 
nounced that the proposed second 
curtailment in the use of newsprint 
of not to exceed ten per cent, effec- 


tive April 1, would be held in abey- 
an 

lowever, the need of an additional 
supply of pulp wood, over and above 
the amount previously assured by the 
Cinadian authorities, was imperative 
for the manufacture of other grades 
of paper in the United States unless 
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Smaller Papers Frozen at '42 Levels 


further cuts in use were to be applied 
to users of print paper other than 
newspapers. 

To that end and to clarify the en- 
tire pulp and paper situation in the 
best interest of the war program of 
both countries, representatives of 
WPB, the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Administration of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, and the Timber 
Controller of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply of the Domin- 





ion of Canada met last month for a 
two-day conference in Montreal. 

It was pointed out that the supply 
of pulp wood is subject to unpre- 
dictable changes and therefore the 
two administrations have arranged to 
this situation 
and to make the matter the subject 
of a further review toward the end 
of April. At that time it also will 
be determined whether any additional 


watch whole closely 


supply of wood pulp can continue to 
be made available during the second 
half of the year. 


WHILE THEY ARE MAKING 


jn forthe fitare- 


TELL THEM ABOUT 


YOUR PRODUCT in 





BRICK & CLAY RECORD 





| BECAUSE the post-war need for refracto- 
ries will continue by the busy steel, high oc- 
tane gasoline, rubber, aluminum and alloys 
industries—and BECAUSE brick, tile and 
sewer pipe will be needed in the unprece- 
dented building boom, both public and pri- 
vate, which is all ready to be ushered in 
immediately after peace is signed. 


These plants are now laying plans for plant improvement to take care of 
this anticipated business. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


BECAUSE the damming up of consumer goods such as 
stoves, refrigerators, kitchenware, and the like, is creating 


a great shortage. 


There will be an enormous post-war 


demand for these items. BECAUSE war re- 


in peace. 





quirements developed new uses for ceramic 
products, demands for which will continue 
To mention a few—glass contain- 
| ers, steatite insulators, ceramic battery jars, 
porcelain or glass industrial piping and 
valves. BECAUSE the long delayed normal 
building program will 
amounts of products produced by the ce- 


require enormous 


ramic industry. Among them—kitchen sinks, 
sanitary ware, floor and wall tile, bathroom fittings, win- 
dow glass, plate glass and glass blocks. 


To take care of the increased demand for their regular line of products and 
the new ones they now have in process, ceramic plant owners are planning 
now for expanded and improved plant facilities. 









[ndvgtrial 


pb lications, we. 






BRANCH 


NEW YORK 


Also publishers of CERAMIC DATA 
BOOK—a yearly engineering catalog hand- 
book now in its 23rd year. 


Publishers te the Building Industry 


—- LOS ANGELES —- PORTLAND 
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Advertising in the welding field needs 
more than effectiveness —it needs 
concentrated effectiveness. With 
welding and its related processes 
used wherever there is metal and ma- 
chinery, advertising must be directed 
across every application to the men 
in charge of welding operations—the 
real welding buying power. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER does this 
better than any other single medium. 
That is why it is frst among publica- 
tions for welding effectiveness. That 
is why advertising concentrated in 
THE WELDING ENGINEER assures 
its effectiveness. For your benefit, 
the “why” of concentrated effec- 
tiveness is given in our new bro- 
chure. Write for your copy today. 











Have You Seen 


« 
It tells the story of the 


ARMY’S NAVY 


the construction of which is an 
important 1943 job of Ameri- 
can yacht builders.* 


To reach this high-priority mar- 
ket which has an assured peace- 
time future—tell your story on 
the advertising pages of 


Yachting 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
*If you were unable to get a copy, 


write Carl Kappes, Advertising Man- 
ager, Yachting 

















WPB Readies Tool Conservation Campaign 
In Which Advertisers May Participate 


@ INDUSTRIAL advertisers who 
seek a copy theme tying in their prod- 
uct with a government campaign may 
shortly have an opportunity to ad- 
vocate conservation of tools, if plans 
now under way in the Conservation 
Division of the War Production Board 


are carried to fruition. 


Tool and high speed steels are 
among the most precious and rarest of 
materials. The elements in their 
composition, tungsten, molybdenum, 
chrome, vanadium and cobalt, carry 
highest priorities. The conservation 
of these metals through proper care 
and use of the tools from which they 
are made is a problem of primary con- 
cern to the government. 


Complicating the problem is the 
vast number of new workers who 
have been brought into factories, 
many of whom are using cutting tools 
for the first time. These “green 
hands” must be taught the technique 
of proper tool use, and of proper care 
of tools when not in use. 


The Conservation Division is inter- 
ested in such facets of the problem as 
(1) saving precious elements through 
the use of tool-tipping; (2) tool sal- 
vage through repairing the tool, and 
through grinding tools to smaller 
sizes; (3) proper care of tools when 
not in use; (4) the avoidance of 
physical injuries to workmen arising 
through improper use of tools. 

The Division is able to display in- 
teresting examples of the technique 
at work. The Aircraft Division of 
Pratt-Whitney Motors at Hartford, 
Conn., for example, has done signifi- 
cant work in this field. Tool tips 
have been brazed or butt-welded into 
position on shanks of ordinary steel; 
dulled tools have been lathed into 
blanks, and re-machined to do smaller 
diameter work. 


Hand-in-hand with the problems of 
physical nature go the problem of 
reaching workers who handle tools. 
A successful campaign, the Division 
feels, would reach new employes at 
training sources, relatively skilled em- 
ployes (who, incidentally, are the ones 
likely to invent “shortcuts” in tech- 
niques leading to costly tool repairs), 
supervisory personnel, and manage- 
ment. The industrial advertising 
manager would be a key cog in this 
operation. 





Definite steps are now under wiy 
to get the campaign into operation, 
The Division recognizes the splendid 
work already done by such tool mak- 
ers as Greenfield Tap & Die Corpo. 
ration, or Henry Disston & Sons, but 
seeks to put its drive on a wider basis 
which would focus attention through- 
out industry on tool conservation; 
project to plant management the fac- 
tors involved in effective saving of 
tools; and to educate workers in the 
actual methods of conserving todls, 
employing all necessary media to do 
the job. 

The campaign is not- yet definitdy 
set up. There are still some questions 
to be cleared before it can be eased 
down the ways and set sail. 


Philip L. Thomson Marks 
Forty Years with Western Electric 


Philip Livingston Thomson, director « 
public relations, Western Electric Con 
pany, New York, and prominent in ad 
vertising and publishing fields, observec 
his fortieth anniversary with that com 
pany Feb. 23. 

Mr. Thomson completed his educatior 
at Union College and Harvard Univer 
sity, and joined Western Electric as a 
clerk in 1903 at $10 a week and rose 
to advertising manager eight years later 
In thus directing the advertising affairs 
of his company continuously for thirty: 
two years he has established a record of 
service without parallel in industry. He 
was one of the first to conceive and 
utilize institutional advertising in the 
industrial field and, in 1938, he received 











the annual gold medal award for out:| 


standing achievement in advertising. Mr 
Thomson also pioneered in the use of 
both silent and sound motion pictures for 
institutional advertising purposes, releas- 
ing the first of these in 1923. 

A long-time worker for the betterment 
of the advertising industry, he was elected 
president of the Association of National 
Advertisers in 1923 and of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation in 1927, a position 
he still holds after serving sixteen terms 
in that office. 
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HEAT TREATING 
FORGING 


} The steady increase in demands 

| for forgings, stampings, etc., be- 
cause of the war program, nec- 
essarily indicates an active mar- 
ket for hammers, furnaces, re- 
fractories, cements, alloy steels, 
presses, hammerboards, cleaning 
equipment, burners, lubricants, 
die blocks and many other lines 
of equipment and supplies. 

You can reach this active mar- 
ket through the advertising pages 
of HEAT TREATING AND FORG.- 
ING. Your advertisement ap- 
pearing each month in this paper 
will impress the features of your 
products upon those who buy or 
influence the buying of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

Published by 

STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 


108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














The June issue of BLAST FUR- 
NACE AND STEEL PLANT will 
contain a report of the activities of 
the Iron and Steel Institute meet- 
ing to be held in New York, May 
27. As only members of the insti- 
tute will be permitted to attend the 
meeting, the articles published in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT will receive wide atten- 
tion. Your advertisement in this 
issue will be timely as engi- 
neers and operating officials are 
anxious to learn more about your 
equipment 


most 


>»? 


Forms close May 22 
Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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N. 1 A. A. News 


What local chapters of the 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


National Industria! 








Regional Meetings to Replace 
National Conference in 1943 


By mail vote of the board of directors, 


the national conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association has 
been abandoned for this year due to 


other wartime restric- 
a series of regional 


and 


transportation 


tions. In its place, 

meetings will be held, the next one in 
Philadelphia, April 8, and one in New 
York on May 7. The midwest regional 


conference was held in Chicago, Jan. 22 


NIAA Preparing Advertising 
Handbook for CED Distribution 


As result of a meeting in New York, 


March §, of a special committee of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion and Carlton K. Matson of the Com- 


mittee for Economic Development, the 
NIAA is preparing the manuscript for a 
practical handbook on industrial advertis- 
ing, merchandising, and planning of new 
products, for use by the CED in its work 
of showing business and industry how to 
lay a foundation for postwar activities. 

A permanent committee of the group 
represented at the meeting is to be ap’ 
pointed to give further consideration to 
and plan additional postwar activities for 
the association 


Greater War Production to Be 
Topic at Philadelphia April 8 


A fast moving, 
signed to help 
twenty-five per 
production by 


factual program de 
management achieve a 
cent increase in wartime 
acquainting them with the 
most successful labor-management tech- 
niques will feature a Labor-Management 
War Production Conference to be held by 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, April 8, 
in the Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Philadel 
phia. This is one of the regional con 
ferences which will replace the annual 
conference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association The meeting will 
start at 2:30 p. m. and follow through 
the evening. The Mason-Dixon and Bal- 
timore chapters of NIAA will join EIA 
in the conference and large delegations 
from New York and New Jersey chap 
ters will be in attendance 

Cloud E Wampler colorful president 
of C Corporation, member of the 
Committee of Industrial Relations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, will 
be one of the featured speakers on the 
program, talking on “The War 
and Postwar Opportunity.” High- 
evening session, Major Gen- 
Reybold, Chief of Engineers, 
will bring “A Message from 


arrier 


afternoon 
Effort 
lighting the 
eral Eugene 
U. S. Army, 


Industry's Biggest Customer,” speaking 
with first ranking authority on industry's 
relations with the armed services. This 


part of the program will be broadcast 
Also on the four-sectioned afternoon 
program is W. Ellison Chalmers, acting 





MAJ. GEN. REYBOLD 


C. E. WAMPLER 


chief of staff, War Production Drive 
Headquarters, WPB, who will report on 
the remarkable record of war production 
increases brought about by labor-manage 


ment cooperation and will project the 
future significance of this activity. 

James T. Chirurg, president, James 
Thomas Chirurg Company, Boston 


agency, will outline the job the advertis 
ing profession is equipped to do in the 
war plant. Mr. Chirurg, recently returned 
from England where he made a study of 
production promotion activities, will give 
definite recommendations for the conduct 
of war production drives based on these 
experiences. 

“Labor's Part in the War Effort” will 
be presented by Michael Harris, director 
district No. 7, United Steel Workers of 


America Mr. Harris will give labor's 
viewpoint on methods used to stimulate 
production. 

The conference is being widely pub 


licized and a large attendance is expected 
of top executives, personnel managers 
plant superintendents, in addition to ad 
vertising and marketing executives 


Paul Hoffman to Talk to 
New York Conference, May 8 


Paul Hoffman, 
Corporation, and 
mittee for Economic Development, 
the luncheon speaker at an all-day regior 
conference of the National Industrial Ad 
vertisers Association to be held May 8 


president, Studebaker 
chairman of the Cor 
will be 


the Biltmore Hotel, New York T 
meeting will be held under the direct 
of the Industrial Advertising Associati 


. 


of New York with the 


Technical Advertising 


cooperation ol! 
Association, Bost 


Western New England Industrial Adv: 
tising and Marketing Council, and 
Industrial Marketers of New Jers 
E. Scott Pattison, G. M. Basford C 
pany, New York, president of the IA 
is general conference chairman 

The conference program, under dir 
tion of Gordon Tuthill, advertising m 


ager, Crucible Steel Company of Ameri 
will be divided in two parts: (1) wl 
industrial advertising men can do today t 
help their companies do more toward wi! 
ning the war; and (2) what industri 
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Why the A.S.M.E. Catalog Is the 


Most Powerful Industrial Reference! 


No other Catalog reference makes so certain contact with equipment 
sources because no other Catalog lists the names of approximately 4,000 
manufacturers. This surety of contact creates confidence in this A.S.M.E. 
Annual and guarantees exposure to advertisers to a degree no other 
Catalog can. 


The strength of the distribution of the A.S.M.E. CATALOG lies in 
the fact that it reaches a quality group of engineers, members of the 
A.S.M.E., men who enjoy industrial leadership. There may be other 
Catalogs for you to use but there is not one that duplicates this distribution. 


Mechanical Engineers are those who practice the art and science of 
power generation, the transmission of power, and transportation by me- 
chanical devices; of the production of machinery, tools, and their utiliza- 
tion; and including research, design, development, application, and the 
management functions of organization, operation, maintenance and 
marketing. 


Our Country’s War Program has created an enormous demand for 
improved machinery and equipment. It is obvious therefore that mechanical 
engineers—the life line of industry—are seeking anew information on all 
types of equipment, in an effort to solve production problems. 


Vitalize your market objectives with the great power and influence 
of the A.S.M.E. by placing your product data in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 


You will get the privileges of the “Keep Informed” Section in the A.S.M.E. 
monthly magazine, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (approximately 22,- 
000 monthly) plus an announcement in its “Catalog Briefs’’ Section which 
reinforces the data in the A.S.M.E. Catalog. There is no charge for this 
extra service. It is entirely cooperative and FREE to companies whose 
product data appear in the A.S.M.E. CATALOG. 








THE ONLY 
REFERENCE 
OF ITS KIND 
HAVING 
EQUALLY 
EFFECTIVE 
CIRCULATION 
THROUGHOUT 
THE VARIOUS 
BRANCHES 
OF 
INDUSTRY 

















To have your catalog printed as part of the next (1944) Edition — address 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St.. New York. 





Midwest Office: 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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To Reach 


PAINT SHOPS and 
FINISHING DEPARTMENTS 


Of War Industries! 


ERE is the one publication that 

has an exclusive appeal to paint 
shop and finishing department foremen, 
production superintendents, chemists, 
formulators, purchasing agents and 
company officials. Editorial contents 
consist chiefly of articles on painting 
and finishing needed items for defense 
and war—aircraft, boats, tanks, trucks, 
guns, shells, U. S. service furniture 
and barracks equipment, and other 
items too numerous for classification 
here. 


Sample copies, rate card and circula- 
tion information on request. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1142 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indi 
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advertising men can do today to help their 
companies do more toward winning the 
peace. All phases of the conference will 
be factual, with ample time allowed for 
general discussion of all topics treated by 
the speakers. The New York chapter has 
produced programs of this type before 
and has developed a satisfactory technique 
for handling them. 

In his talk which will keynote the after- 
noon session, Mr. Hoffman will present a 
program for action today that can help 

repare to meet the problems of tomorrow. 

here will be no crystal-gazing or blue- 
sky speeches about the postwar world, the 
committee assures, but instead, actual case 
studies of what companies are doing about 
tomorrow's problems and the advertising 
man’s place in this field of operation. 


Will Explain Advertising's 
Function in War and Peace 


In an effort to inform and interest man- 
agement in the power of advertising as an 
economic force both in wartime and under 
normal conditions, Mason-Dixon Indus- 
trial Advertisers is producing a special 
program for business executives April 5 in 


the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. W. M. 
ee, York agency head, will lead the 
orum 


The program will unfold the story of 
free enterprise, trends in management, 
production, sales, and finances, and show 
how advertising fits into this overall activ- 
ity. The need and uses for advertising in 
wartime will be explained and the govern- 
ment’s attitude and ruling toward it de- 
tailed. The attack on advertising by Prof 
Warne and his group will be revealed and 
answered by Mr. Hart. Business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, as well as adver- 
tising and marketing men from all the sur- 
rounding area, are being invited to the 
meeting 


Buffalo Chapter Receives 
Charter in NIAA 


The Niagara Frontier Industrial Adver- 
tisers, Buffalo, N. Y., received their char- 
ter as a chapter in the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association on March 18 
Herbert V. Mercready, NIAA president, 
made the presentation to Howard M. Rob- 
bins, sales promotion manager, J. H. Wil- 
liams & Co., president of the new chapter 
which is the twenty-seventh in NIAA. 


Women in Industry 
Discussed at Milwaukee 


How the influx of millions of women in 
industry has created new safety and rela- 
tions problems and how blood donor pro- 
grams in war plants help to stimulate 
morale were dramatically presented to the 
March meeting of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers which was 
opened to guests 

George F. Nuernberger, supervisor, 
Health and Safety Division, Industrial 
Relations Department,  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, showed an Army Air 
Forces sound movie, “Womanpower,” 
taken in the company’s new supercharger 
plant. This illustrated the safety and 
health measures employed, standardization 
of work garments, personal counsel, and 
other special considerations to maintain 
high morale by making working conditions 
pleasant and attractive. About eighty per 
cent of employes in this plant are women, 
doing all work but that which requires 
heavy lifting. The company produced a 
special booklet for the women explaining 
the importance of their tasks in the na- 
tional emergency, what is being done to 








Upon moving his office to New Rochelle 
N. Y., C. E. Herington, sales director, Mee 
hanite Research Institute of America, anc 
president, Industrial Advertising Council o 
Pittsburgh, left, bids farewell to Harold S$ 
Downing, Walker & Downing, who as vice 
president of the council will direct its ac 


tivities. J. H. Van Deventer, editor, “The 
Iron Age," who addressed the group las: 
month, extends best wishes to both. Photc 
by Bud Scott, “Iron & Steel Engineer’ 


help make their tasks easy as possible, 
how to keep in good health, how to dress 
safely, and precautions to take in their 
work 

Van B. Hooper, sales promotion man 
ager, The Louis Allis Company, appealed 
to the audience to institute regular blood 
donor programs among workers in their 
plants, not alone for the necessity of the 
matter, but also because it instills a better 
feeling among employes that they are a 
real part of the war effort and thereby do 
an even better job at their regular jobs 
Mr. Hooper started his plant's program 
in a small way with the assistance of the 
workers themselves and now has a regular 
time set aside each week in the Milwaukee 
Blood Donor Center for Louis Allis em 
ployes, some of whom have given blood 
four and five times. Mr. Hooper has a 
score of eight times. 

As part of his section of the program, 
Mr. Hooper had representatives in uni 
form from the local Red Cross and exhib- 
ited a color, sound motion picture of the 
Red Cross blood donor service activities, 
from taking the blood, its processing, on 
to use of the plasma on the battlefield 

Leonard Niessen, advertising manager, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., directed the special 
program. 


St. Louis Launches “Gazette”; 
New Committees Appointed 


The Industrial Marketing Council of 
St. Louis has established a mimeographed, 
self-mailing organ, “The I.M.C. Gazette,” 
that apparently is self-edited, as well 
Among other things, it announces appoint 
ment of the following committee chairman 
by new-prexy H. von Thomas: Publicity. 
Kenneth J. Bayer, Oakleigh R. French ©& 
Associates; membership, Carl E. Richards, 
advertising manager, Vestal Chemica! 
Company: employment, George G. Sear 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company; ente: 
tainment, Al Maescher, production 
ager, Ridgeway Company, Inc.; and 
tory promotions and postwar plan: 
Oakleigh R. French. 

The St. Louis chapter is scheduli: 
special program by The Copy Chasers 
some time in May 
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NIAA Appoints Government 
Relations Committee 


The NIAA has set up a government 
relations committee to work with the vari- 
yus departments of the federal government 
in regard to matters of interest to indus- 
trial advertisers. The membership of the 
committee includes: Roland G. E. UIl- 
man, president, The R. G. E. Ullman 
Yrganization, Philadelphia; Robert E. 
arper, assistant to the president, Motion 
icture Advertising Service Company, 
Vashington; John H. Morse, economic 
consultant, The Buchen Company, Chi- 
-ago; Wilmer H. Cordes, manager adver- 
ising and sales promotion, American Steel 
Wire Company, Cleveland; Harry A. 
Keene, publicity and promotion manager, 
Grinnell Company, Providence; and Her- 
ert V. Mercready, manager war contracts, 
Aagnus Chemicals Company, Garwood, 
J. J., NIAA president, chairman 





Advertising Manager Has 
Industrial Relations Role 


A greater role on the part of advertis- 
ng men in improving industrial relations, 
particularly in helping to break down 
misconceptions that now exist, was urged 
by Harvey Saul, director of the indus- 
trial relations department, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York, at 
the February meeting of the Central New 
York Industrial Advertisers in Syracuse 
His talk was directed especially to those 
members editing employe publications 

Contrary to common belief, industrial 
strife is decreasing, he pointed out. In 
the NAM has made a right about 
face in its attitude toward labor and it is 
time that all industries adopted the same 
philosophy, he suggested. 

“Fully sixty-four percent laboring 
men feel they are being paid fairly, which 
speaks well for industrial managemment,” 
“It is also significant that 


ot 


he declared 


spite of all the encouragement labor 
has received from government in the last 
ten years, less than twenty per cent of 
labor is organized What the laboring 


} man wants most Is employmment in an 


mment of security and contentment 
Unless your company pays good wages 
(fair in relations to the community 
a whole), maintains good working condi- 
tions, and provides good supervision, you 
may be in for trouble. No labor leader 


envir 


as 





With prospects of space rationing ominous, 
Ralph Dalton, Troy, O., agency head, second 
from right, passes out smokes to the space 
se'esmen at a meeting of the Industrial Mar- 
keting Council of St. Louis. Left to right 


are: Roy Brown, Irving-Cloud Publishing 
C : W. T. Watt, “Industry and Power"; Mr. 
Dalton; and C. A. Burton, Thomas’ Register 
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nor any professional politician could get 
to first base with wage and hour laws 
or other conditions imposed on manage- 
ment, unless there is an element of 
truth in what they are attacking,” he 
asserted. 

“Much is being made of attitude sur- 
veys among employes. The technique is 
based on the Gallup Poll idea. Large 
companies are using this method to find 
out what workers are thinking about to 
forestall possible future trouble.” 

He emphasized that the War Produc- 
tion Committee established in those plants 
giving their whole-hearted codperation 
have produced some worth while con- 
tributions to production. 

“Tell your employe something of the 
conditions under which your business is 
operating. He wants to know how new 
laws effect his company from the stand- 
point of wages, profits, and taxes. He 
likes to know the attitude of the com- 
pany toward charitable causes, what's be- 
ing done with respect to postwar plan- 
ning and many other things,” the speaker 
advised. 

Ten members of the chapter have ex- 
pressed their desire to exchange employe 


publications, including: “TNT,” “Ritter 
Floodlite,” “Shuron News,” “Haloid 
Torch,” “Pfaudler Reporter,” “Taylor 
Meteor,” “Goulds News,” “Carrier 


Courier,” “Lipe-Rollway Recorder,” “Me- 
tered Impressions.” 

Edward Hurlburt, The Ritter Com- 
pany, Rochester, will act moderator 
for a round table discussion on employe 
papers to be held by the Central New 
York Industrial Advertisers at its April 
meeting. 


as 


Apsey Made NIAA Director 


. F. Apsey, Jr., advertising manager, 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Company, 
Towson, Md., has been elected a director 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association to represent the Maryland 
Industrial Marketers, Baltimore, of which 
he is vice-president. He succeeds C. M. 
Buchanan, formerly account executive, 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., who has 
joined the Army. 

George H. Wright, Harry B. Green Co., 
Inc., has succeeded Mr. Buchanan 
program chairman of the chapter. 


as 


Gives Seven Ways to 
Plan Wartime Advertising 


The best way for advertising men to 
know that their advertising is war-useful 
to find out what their customers and 
prospects are up against in war production 
work and then run copy that will help 
them solve those problems. That was the 
advice given the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association last month by Walter 
Painter, vice-president, Technical Publish- 
ing Company, in a talk on “Seven Ways 
to Plan Wartime Copy that Clicks.” The 
next step, he advised, was to “make sure 
your company heads understand what you 
are doing; why you are doing it; and how 
it is helping to build a sound foundation 
for future business. 

Mr. Painter illustrated his talk with 
many examples of useful wartime advertis- 
ing and enumerated the sources of specific 
data to help make the copy click as fol- 
lows: (1) company data files; (2) find 
out what the sales and sales-service depart- 
ments are doing to help customers solve 
new problems; (3) study the complaint 
file; (4) study what other advertisers are 
doing to make their copy useful; (5) 


1s 














Plans are being made now and 
during the coming months for 
sewage, water, street and high- 
way projects that can be started 
immediately after victory. May 
we tell you how this specialized 
engineering and construction 


magazine can carry your sales 
message effectively and eco- 
nomically to all those who plan 
and build public improvements? 





PUBLIC WORKS 


310 East 45th St.. New York, N. Y 


KEEP ANCHORED 


to Sound Business Principles 
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_ DON’T DRIFT into careless habits, 
just because the times are troubled. 

_ HOLD FAST to good business prac- 
tice—advertise your product in Pit and 
Quarry. 

This first paper in the nonmetallic- 
minerals field gives you most individ- 
ual subscribers, executive readers and 
paid producer circulation ... and at 
the lowest cost. 

Ask for a free market survey cover- 
ing your products. 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 


than any other coal trade 
publication. 
NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO 





Manhattan Bldg. 


For over 50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 
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WHO ADVERTISED WHAT 


IN THE LAST WAR? 





@ Many manufacturers and their advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to remember what 
the competition did 25 years ago. 

How much simpler it would be if every 
one of these manufacturers had a clipping 
book for the war years that showed all edi- 
torial publicity and competitive advertising. 

We can help you build such a permanent 
record for the years to come, at a remark- 
ably low cost. 


Just ask for Booklet No. 20. 






BACON'S CLIPPING BUREA 
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check the needs of the trade against the 
company’s ability to help solve their prob- 
lems; (6) get out into the field; and (7) 


study the editorial pages of the strong 
business papers in the fields served for 
indication of problems confronting the 


industry in general. 

In making field calls, Mr. Painter sug- 
gested that those who are approached be 
advised that the call is being made espe- 
cially to obtain information by which use- 
ful information may be returned to aid in 
specific problems; a questionnaire should 
not be used; and the interviewee should 
be assured confidence so he will be free 
to talk frankly and adequately 

As a token of appreciation for his serv- 
ices and friendship, a framed, engrossed 
certificate was presented to Blaine G 
Wiley, retiring president of CIAA, who 
has since joined McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company in New York to do special re- 
search and promotion work on the mining 
publications. Howard W. Rose, assistant 
secretary, The Buchen Company, was in- 
stalled as president for the remainder of 


the season 


Young Succeeds Brown as 
Central Ohio Chief 


H. L. Young, advertising manager, 
American Zinc Sales Company, Colum: 
bus, O., has been elected president, Cen- 
tral Ohio Industrial Marketers, to fill the 
unexpired term of Charles E. Brown, for’ 
merly of Denison Engineering Company, 
and now with the Army Air Forces, Day- 
ton, O J. X. Farrar, advertising man- 
ager, The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, has been 
elected vice-president, succeeding Mr 
Young in that post 


New Jersey Meeting Voices 
Appeal for Helpful Advertising 


At a meeting of the Industrial Market- 
ers of New Jersey, Feb. 24, devoted to a 
discussion of problems resulting from 
paper restrictions, the consensus was that 
in view of the limitation on the use of 
paper, advertisers should use available 
space for worthwhile purposes and stop 
wasting it with “a lot of hoop-la stuff” 
that is cluttering up too many publications 
today 


“Ad-Lib" Has New Format 


Sidney Crossett, commercial artist, 
Rochester, N. Y., is responsible for the 
new dress of the Central New York In 
dustrial Advertisers’ publication “Ad- 
Lib.” Charles G. Lennox, Electrotype & 
Engraving Company, Rochester, made 
the plate, and Ayer and Streb, Rochester, 
did the mimeographing. The March is 
sue, first to appear with the new format, 
was printed on light blue stock with a 
deeper blue band on the left margin and 
top, imprinted with the chapter name 
and “Ad-Lib.” 


Philadelphia Adopts 
New Set of By-Laws 


In the new by-laws recently adopted by 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, provision is made for nomination 
and balloting by mail for new officers and 
directors Any active or associate member 
may submit nominations of an approved 
form, providing the nomination also has 
three seconders and the nominee gives 
written consent to serve if elected. Nomi- 
nations must be in the hands of the nomi- 
nations committee by May 5; ballots must 





Demonstrating how the U. S. Army is givitg 
Mussolini and Hilter the “bum's rush," was 
part of the slapstick comedy by members 
which highlighted the recent annual meeting 
of the Industrial Marketing Council of %. 
Louis. The characters here are portrayed by 
Frederick Boenecker, Bronze Alloys Company 
John P. Gilbert and Carl O. Hoffsten, Way. 
ner Electric Corporation, from left to rigit 


be mailed to members on or before Ma 
15; ballots will be opened by the teller 
committee on May 25: and announcemer 
of results of the election will be made 
the June meeting 

Among the purposes of the associatio 
listed in the new by-laws are these tw 
To support unequivocally the principles « 
Truth in Advertising, avoiding all manne 


of misrepresentation and falsification; and 
To discourage the publication of industria 
advertising which does not measure up t 


the highest standards 


Chirurg Tells How British 
Maintain Production 


“England today has the 
capita production of any of the United 
Nations,” James T. Chirurg declared last 
month in talks before both the Industrial 
Advertising Association of New York and 
the Technical Advertising Association, 
Boston “But England has found that 
production should not be a subject for 
hysteria,” he said “Straining for in 
creased output is often followed by a let 
down, or by increased accidents or ab 
senteeism.” 

Mr. Chirurg, who is president of the 
Boston advertising firm bearing his name, 
recently spent several weeks in manu 
facturing centers of England at the invi 
tation of the British government, study 
ing the effects of posters, recorded music, 
plant rallies and other methods used 
stimulate workers’ enthusiasm for produ 
ing more goods 


“While a 


highest per 


’ 


well-prepared and conti 
ous educational program may push 
production more slowly than by more 
sensational methods,” Mr. Chirurg point 
out, “on the other hand the product 
peak will be kept there more consist 
and with less danger of bad after-efl: 
Printed and spoken words can be 
tive only if the material is truthful, 


cific, newsworthy, and human I 
effort should be made to address 
worker as an individual and not i 


labor group.” He emphasized that 
British do not use such terms as “mort 
“production drive,” and “labor-mat 
ment committee,” a name they regar 
most as a definition in itself of class 
agreement, so they call them Works ‘ 
mittees 

“Informal talks by men back fron 
tive duty are more effective than tours 
by ordnance and procurement officia's, 
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e told the groups. “The British Min- 
ery of Supply has furnished over two 
sousand factories with speakers during 
2 last fifteen months. Dramatic record- 
gs by pilots telling of their own ex- 
riences are broadcast during mealtime. 
lymetimes groups of workers are sent to 
sit RAF stations as a reward for out- 
ading work, during which time their 
my continues.” 

'Today the fifty-six-hour week, with 
btelligently planned reminders of the im- 
bortance of each plant's production, plus 
lech tension-relievers as musical and radio 
bograms over loudspeaker systems dur- 
o¢ the mealtime breaks, are helping to 
saintain a consistently high level of pro- 
duction throughout Britain’s war indus- 
ties, he reported 

While some of the British methods of 
creasing production are now in use in 
tis country, according to Mr. Chirurg 
they are not used to the extent they might 
reaching and maintaining peak produc 


nm in our tactories. 


Cleaver Made Life Member 
fast Industrial Advertisers 


of long 
organization, 
district 


and faithful 
Louis A 


manager, 


In recognition 
to the 
Philadelphia, 


service 


leaver, 





Catalog Service, was presented 


honorary life membership in the 


sweet s 


with a 

Eastern Industrial Advertisers Association 
its meeting last month. Mr. Cleaver 
as served eight terms as treasurer of 


the assocication and is one of only three 


persons to be so honored by EIA 


Col. Willard Chevalier, publisher, 
Business Week, addressed the March 4 
meeting, emphasizing the need for in- 
dustry to maintain and improve its war 


effort to back up the gigantic task which 
nfronts the armed services 


NIAA Revises, Consolidates 
Publisher's Statement Forms 


The NIAA has issued a new Publisher's 





Statement Form which consolidates the 
previous three separate forms for ABC, 
CCA, and non-audited publications. E. B 


Bossart, advertising manager, Bailey Meter 
Company, Cleveland, is chairman of the 
publisher s statement promotion committee 





| 


Roy D. Baldwin, Simonds 


Advertising Manager, Dies 

Roy D. Baldwin, director and advertis- 
ing manager. Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, Fitchburg, 
Ma died Feb. 18 
at | home follow- 
jing a long illness. §& 






Mr Baldwin went 9 
to work for the then ® 
Simonds Manufactur- \ 


ing Company in Chi- 

¥ as 
cag on June 11, 
19 writing sales | 


and doing lo-§ 


il advertising in the 





Chicago District. He Sm 

Was transferred to] f 
Fitchburg as adver- 

tisit manager for ROY D. BALDWIN 
+h 


’ entire company in 1907 and held that 
tion at the time of his death. He was 
iso a director of the company 

In addition, Mr. Baldwin was a mem- 
' the Sales Promotion Literature 
Committee of the American Supply & Ma- 
hinery Manufacturers Association and 
wis chairman of the committee in 1941. 


¢ of 
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He was president of the Technical Adver- 
tising Association of Boston in 1938-1939 
and a director of the National Industrial 
Advertising Association in 1939-40. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Elsie L. 
(Fuller) Baldwin, two daughters, Mrs. 
David Armitage of Madisonville, Ky., and 
Miss Diane Baldwin of Fitchburg; two 
sons, Lt. David Baldwin of Camp Clai- 
borne, La., and John of Fitchburg. 


Allen Colby to Direct All 
National Supply Advertising 


Allen P. Colby has been appointed 
advertising manager of all divisions of 
National Supply 


Company, whose ex- 
ecutive offices are in 


Pittsburgh and gen- 
eral sales offices in 
Toledo. Mr. Colby 


formerly was adver- 
tising manager of the 
oil field division at 
the Toledo plant. 
His headquarters will 
remain in Toledo. 
Mr. Colby is a 
vice-president of the 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Associa- 





ALLEN P. COLBY 
tion and a past president of Toledo Indus 
trial Marketers. 

R. M. Sylvis, formerly advertising man- 


ager, Spang-Chalfant Division, the Na- 
tional Supply Company, has been ap: 


pointed assistant advertising manager, with 
headquarters in Pittsburgh. 

Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland, 
has been appointed to serve all divisions 
of the National Supply Company, with 
Clifford A. Kroening, vice-president, 
account executive 


as 


Kelly Company Announces 
New Appointments 

The E. J. Kelly Company, printing ink 
manufacturers of Kalamazoo, Mich., an- 
nounces the appointment of L. J. Mc- 
Dermott as vice-president and Jack Beier- 
waltes as sales manager. Mr. McDermott, 
who has been with the company for the 
past nine years, served as co-salesmanager 
of his firm and previous to that as man- 
ager of a Kelly branch plant. Mr. Beier- 
waltes was appointed advertising man- 
ager of the company in 1937 and in 1940 
was promoted to co-sales manager. 


Named Ritter Ad Manager 


Edward Hurlburt, formerly assistant 
advertising manager, Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
named advertising manager, Ritter Com- 
pany, Rochester. He has also written 
for the New York World-Telegram and 
the New York Life Insurance Company 


Parnell with Swink 
Fred 


materials 


construction 
advertising manager, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has joined Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency, Marion, O. 


Parnell, formerly 





ATTENTION PUBLICITY MEN! 


WANTED 
Suitable pictures for release in news picture 
mat service to weekly papers 100 or more 
clippings will be furnished—no charge. Only 
a limited number of photos can be handled 
first come, first served Write today for 


obligation 
MARKETING, 


full details without 
Box 231, INDUSTRIAL 
CHICAGO. 


CAN YOU MAKE 


DELIVERIES? 











Then tell your sales story 
to men who suggest and 
O.K. equipment purchases 
— 24,000 plant foremen — 
regular readers of SUPER- 
VISION. Here’s a positive 
buying influence . pro- 
duction-minded men “on 
their way up” who seek and 
find in the pages of SU- 
PERVISION methods and 
means of bettering their 
output and their jobs. 


The fact that 85% of SUPER- 

VISION’S circulation goes to 

home addresses proves that 
its readers mean business. 








DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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“Washington 
Influence” begins 
at home 
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Milk Plant 
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THE “MARTIN TECHNIQUE” 
OF CO-ORDINATING ADVERTIS- 
ING WITH SALES. CONSULT 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 
171¥ Madison Ave., New York. LE 2-7358 
Member: A.A.A.A Established 1923 
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Milestones 
in Publishing 








To help the United States Secret Serv- 
ice fight the rising tide of thefts and 
forgeries of allotment checks addressed to 
families of men in the armed forces, busi- 
ness papers in merchandising fields are 
joining with the Advertising Council. 
Editorial copy, contributed and sponsored 
advertisements in the merchandising 
papers will reveal case histories and re- 
peat a simple formula for avoiding loss. 
Editors and Secret Service representatives 
point out that unusual goodwill oppor- 
tunity exists for manufacturers to carry 
anti-forgery messages in their dealer ad- 
vertising copy. 

The Secret Service is especially con- 
cerned because retailers accept govern- 
ment checks more readily than commer- 
cial drafts Rings of confidence men 
specialize in robbing allotment checks 
from mail boxes, using them as payment 
for small retail purchases, particularly 
clothing, liquor and food, pocketing from 
$35 to $50 in cash. In every case the 
merchant or his surety company holds 
the bag The Treasury charges the 
forged checks when discovered back 
through banking channels to the store 
that cashed them 

e 


To meet a demand for an over-all pic’ 
ture of the amazing growth of the elec- 
tronics industry, the March issue of Elec- 


tronics was devoted to the theme, “The 
New World of Electronics,” and com- 
prised a collection of articles covering 


every branch of electronics, each written 
by an authority in his specialized field 
The issue thus constitutes a non-technical 
textbook not only of what is going on in 
this fascinating field, but a collective 
prophecy of what may be expected in the 
application of electronic devices in the 
peace to come The issue consisted of 324 
pages and cover and carried 205 pages of 
advertising. It was the biggest issue of the 
magazine since it was established in 1930 
. 


The company’s situation in relation to 
paper restrictions was outlined last month 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company in a 
folder signed by Howard Ehrlich, execu- 
tive vice-president. Summarizing, it said: 

“We are now able to pass on to you 
this explanation and to say that so far as 
we can see at this time, all of our publica- 
tions will be able to: 

“1. Carry through contracts which are 
currently running in our publications; 

“2. Renew business from old adver- 
tisers when present contracts expire at 
about the same rate of usage; 

“3. Accept new business in some pub- 
lications for the second quarter with pro- 
vision that we may not be able to continue 
it if additional cuts are ordered; and 

“4. State definitely that we will accept 
bleed advertisements in April, May and 
June issues. We are hopeful that we can 
advise you on the third and fourth quar- 
ters in ample time. 

“If cuts beyond another 10% are re- 
quired, it may then be necessary to ration 
all advertising, but we are most hopeful 
that we will not be forced to take any 
such drastic step. 

“This, then, is a summary of our com- 
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pany situation today. Each publicet 
affected by this change will advise w 
regard to its own conditions. 

“There have been frequent referen 
to the position in which publishers § 
themselves today as a ‘seller's mark 
We, of McGraw-Hill, reject this and 
that it implies. It is merely a tempor 
phenomenon brought about by a w 
emergency. We are making a since 
effort to continue our service to reade 
to advertisers, to prospects, and at 
same time to comply with the spirit as we 
as the letter of the restrictions that a 
imposed upon us. We greatly apprecia 
the patience you have shown and we epg 
cially appreciate the splendid codperatio 
which we have received during this hecti 
period.” 





Three Promoted by 
Reinhold Publishing 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation, ¥ 
York, has elected Gilbert E. Cochran and 
William P. Winsor vice-presidents, ind 
appointed John G. Belcher advertiiing 
manager of New Pencil Points. 

Prior to joining the Reinhold 
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COCHRAN WINSOR BELCHER 








ization, Mr. Cochran served as advertisir 
manager for Curtis Lighting, Inc. H 
left that position to become Chicago di 
trict manager of Chemical Engineerin 
Catalog and Industrial and Engineerin 
Chemistry in 1927. Since that time 
has served continuously as district ma 
ager of the Chicago office. He will co 
tinue his ofhce at Chicago, serving 
western vice-president 

Mr. Winsor joined the Reinhold of 
ganization in 1927, when he was assigned 
as district manager of the Cleveland ofhe 
in charge of Chemical Engineering Cata 
log and Industrial and _ Engineerin 
Chemistry. In 1931 he was made ad 
vertising manager of Metals ¢ Alloy 
and in 1937 advanced to business man 
ager of the paper. 

For six years western representative ol 
Pencil Points and Metals and Alloys in 
Chicago, Mr. Belcher will now direct na 



























































tional advertising space sales of New 
Pencil Points as well as all advertising 
and promotion. For the time being hi 


headquarters will continue to be in Chir 
cago. 






Finney Appointed Publisher 


Burnham Finney, editor of America 
Machinist, has been appointed publishe 
of that publication and Product Engineer 
ing. He will continue as editor of Amer 
ican Machinist and will assume all pul’ 
lishing responsibilities for The Machinist 
(London), British edition of American 
Machinist. 

W. E. Kennedy has been named gen 
eral manager of American Machinist and 
Product Engineering, and will direct the 
advertising, circulation, and manufactur 
ing operations of these publications 








































